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ANOTHER WAY. 


BY ANDREW LANG. 


Ah, come to me in dreams, and then, 
One saith, I shall be well again, 

For then the night will more than pay 
The weary longing of the day. 








Nay, come not thou in dreams, my sweet, 
With shadowy robes, and silent feet, 
And with the voice, and with the eyes 
That greet me in a soft surprise. 


Last night, last night, in dreams we met, 
And how, to-day, shall I forget, 

Or how, remembering, restrain 

Mine incommunicable pain? 


Nay, where thy folk and country are, 
Dwell thou remote, apart, afar, 

Nor mingle with the shapes that sweep 
The melancholy ways of Sleep. 


sut if, perchance, the shadows break, 
If dreams depart, and men awake, 
If face to face at length we see, 
Be thou the first to welcome me. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Spain has asked for terms of peace. 
This is cause for hearty rejoicing. All 
mercifully disposed men and women must 
desire a speedy end of the war. 





There are 161 women now serving 4s 
rural district councillors in Great Britain; 
and the London County Council has 
unanimously petitioned Parliament to 
permit women to act as county council- 
lors, 





The Irish Local Government Bill, as 
amended in committee, will give the 
owner, service, and lodger franchise to 
women in Ireland, and will also—read in 
connection with the orders in council is- 
sued under it- assure to them, whether 
married or unmarried, the right to serve 
on district councils, both rural and urban, 





and on boards of guardians, on either 
the local, electoral or the residential quali- 
fications, This is an important advance. 
Until the residential qualification was 
given in England, the number of women 
guardians remained below 200. It now 
exceeds 900. The Review of Reviews says 
of the residential qualification: “It will 
permit the candidature of many person- 
ally highly qualified women, who would 
otherwise be shut out from public admin- 
istrative work.”’ 





Several Armenian young men wish for 
places to do house or farm work. Most 
of them speak more or less English, and 
some are exceptionally good workers. 


.The city fathers of Philadelphia have 
voted, 52 to 50, to postpone for six months 
an ordinance providing for the filtering of 
the city water, the impurity of which is 
causing numerous cases of typhoid. As 
one of the Philadelphia dailies says, this 
is virtually sentencing several hundred 
innocent persons to death in the course of 
the next six months, and hundreds more 
to severe illness. There seems to be 
a lack of common-sense housekeeping 
faculty in the municipal government of 
Philadelphia. The city fathers evidently 
need some city mothers to help them. 








A correspondent of the Buston Globe 
writes: 

The woman’s suffrage movement wLich, 
happily, is rapidly sinking out of sight, is 
one of the most absurd farces that has 
ever been presented upon the stage of this 
mundane sphere. The Bible refers to 
woman as simply a “helpmeet,” and all 
history teaches us that such is and should 
be her true position. The ideal woman, 
to my mind, is one who can and will bend 
every energy towards the advancement of 
man, aiding him in all his various under- 
takings, even sacrificing, when necessary, 
her own personal comfort and enjoyment 
for his interest, thus contributing to the 
general welfare of the world at large, for 
as mao advances, so does the world ad- 
vance. This isa great and glorious world, 
and all that it contains is intended for the 
improvement and elevation of man. 

This was the opinion of the sailors on 
La Bourgogne, who} took the boats and 
raits for themselves, and left the women 
and children to drown. American men 
in general, however, do not regard such 
conduct as tending to ‘‘the improvement 
and elevation of man.’’ Amiable persons 
of either sex are ready to sacrifice their 
own comfort to that of others; but when 
it is laid down as a principle that women 
ought to sacrifice their comfort to that of 
men, the person who makes the claim 
merely shows himself amusingly far from 
an ideal man. 





TALKING BEHIND A VEIL. 


A very sensible request has recently ap- 
peared in Woman's Work for Woman,— 
the foreign missionary magazine of the 
Presbyterian Women’s Boards. One of its 
correspondents begs the editor to request 
the women missionaries when they speak 
in public ‘not to talk behind a veil.” With 
untrained voices lacking carrying power, 
the closely drawn veil has a deadening as 
well as a beclouding effect, and the face of 
the speaker is not only concealed, which 
is always a mistake, but her voice becomes 
inaudible. The correspondent might have 
gone farther, and requested the women 
who speak at public meetings not to wear 
the high and ungraceful collar, which is 
the fashion of the day, which cramps the 
muscles of the throat and chest, which in 
public speech require full freedom. 

Within a month, the writer has attended 
a women’s meeting where one of the 
speakers delivered a twenty minutes’ ad- 
dress, with a white semi-transparent veil 
tightly drawn over her face. It completely 
disguised her to most of her audience. 
She might almost as well have worn a 
mask. A high collar tightly encased her 
throat, and although she spoke with her 
head thrown back at quite an angle, she 
could not make herself heard. The pre- 
siding officer, as well as the audience, 
kindly urged her to ‘‘speak louder.” She 
poised her head still farther back, pitched 
her voice on a higher key, and made great 
efforts to send forth a full volume of 
sound, but to no purpose. A tumult of 
words seemed struggling in her throat, 
but were hindered by the restricting 
collar. One longed to aid her with a few 
sharp spats on the back, as we do choking 
children. 

We all know how much the sense of 
hearing is assisted when the eye sees the 
words articulated. And we have continu- 





ally before us the example of the profes- 
sional vocalists, actresses and speakers, 
who are trained for their work, who never 
sing or speak behind veils, and who not 
only will not impair vocal efforts by a 
high collar, but wear gowns cut low, so 
that throat and chest may have perfect 
freedom. One would suppose that good 
sense would teach women new to the busi- 
ness of public speaking to follow their 
methods. 

The organizations of women to-day are 
very numerous. We are organized to 
death. Clubs and leagues, orders and 
chapters, unions and lodges, corps and 
branches have us fast in their toils. We 
are ‘“‘everlastingly” ‘attending a meet- 
ing” with a pertinacious zeal that our 
foremothers in their godly ‘‘other-world- 
liness” never knew. If the meeting is a 
large one, one may be sure in advance that 
fully half the exercises will be inaudible, 
and will appear to be only pantomime. 
Not such pantomime as the Revells used 
to give us, with an accompaniment of 
music that illustrated the voiceless drama, 
so that words were unnecessary to its in- 
terpretation; but a pantomime made up 
of fruitless efforts to be heard, with ges- 
ticulations of irritation and facial expres- 
sions of embarassment. 

It is expected that the women who read 
papers and make addresses at our public 
meetings shall give us the best of their 
thought and scholarship, their wisdom 
and experience. Shall we not add to 
these requirements the charm of audible 
speech, distinct articulation, and pleasing 
delivery? 

Marky A. LIVERMORE. 
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UNE PARTIE CARREE. 

‘‘We four and no more.”” Every day we 
are surer that ours is the ideal number for 
just this kind of vacation enterprise, 
where real rest is the desideratum, and 
expense a consideration. Three would be 
too few for our sagacious combinations, 
and five would be one too many for drives. 
Like the travellers in ‘‘Penelope’s Prog- 
ress,” these four know the very worst 
there is to know about each other, which 
saves friction. Now that I realize the su- 
perior satisfaction of living under one’s 
own particular roof, instead of being one 
of the crowd at a summer hotel, I am 
more than ever interested in the Vacation 
Lending House planned by the Rest Tour 
Association; and I am wondering whether 
two or three small houses in different 
places would not be better than one 
larger. Tobe left entirely alone in a 
house is one of the most restful things im- 
aginable. When one takes a book or 
work and goes off on a rock or under a 
pine-tree, very likely the bock proves un- 
interesting, or you break your needle, or 
lose your pencil, and presently wander 
back unrefreshed. But in the house, if it 
be airy and attractive, there is variety of 
employment, and the cool, empty rooms 
give a sense of peace to one who can sel- 
dom get away from people. But happiest 
are they who can take delight in simply 
doing nothing-—open to all sweet influ- 
ences of earth and sky, and taking in their 
blessedness in full measure. 

We have rented for a month the cosiest 
of little red cottages on a lonely New 
Hampshire road. On our left rises dark 
Chocorua, slope on slope of rolling green, 
with its bare, gray head, and the savage 
lion-face atop. In front, smiling meadows, 
dotted picturesquely with gray rocks and 
groups of slender trees, stretch down to 
the beautiful birch groves that border 
Chocorua Lake, gleaming now like a sap- 
phire in the sunshine. Behind the house 
a lovely ferny hollow holds many a sweet 
surprise of fairy nook and shaded rock- 
seat under its spreading maples; and 
across the road is our dear old barn, fra- 
grant with the fresh-piled hay, the swift 
barn-swallows darting in and out. Here 
one may lie in the hammock, cool on the 








hottest day, and look out with dreamy 
eyes through the great wide-open doors 
that frame the fair picture of lake, and 
hills, and sky. Our plan of action, the 
result of much thought, and of life in this 
same house under other circumstances, is 
this: we do without a maid, and the cook- 
ing (daily less a sinecure as our appetites 
sharpen in the mountain breeze!) being 
the main consideration, two of our mem- 
bers shoulder that burden, turn and turn 
about, and each has a humble and admir- 
ing assistant, self-styled Slavey. One isa 
cook by heavenly compulsion, upon whose 
brow Victory percheth perennially, as she 
beats, and stirs, and seasons with master- 
ful touch. The other pins her faith on 
Mrs. Lincoln, to the study of whose pages 
she gives all the energy of a really judicial 
mind, and to whose directions no Casa- 
bianca could be more true. The results 
in both cases are beyond my pen to de- 
scribe; one must taste to appreciate. 

We have excellent beds, plenty of good 
linen and pretty china to use, including 
after-dinner coffee-cups and finger-bowls. 
After breakfast, always beautified by a 
bowl of roses or scarlet bunch-berries and 
green leaves, the breakfast slavey carries 
away the dishes and piles them neatly in 
the kitchen. Each of the four takes care 
of her own room, one arranges all the 
flowers, one takes care of the ice-house— 
no easy task—one puts the little parlor in 
order, but this is not much, for a strong 
woman comes daily to wash all the dishes 
and sweep. The pair who get breakfast 
and tea do nothing about dinner, but go 
off on tramps for wild flowers, cut down 
trees perhaps, do as they please, in fine, 
and we have all learned to let each other 
alone. Once a week, and sometimes 
twice, we have a so-called ‘free day,” 
when no cooking is done after breakfast, 
and any one is free to eat anything any- 
where and at any time that seems attract- 
ive. There is a wild joy in this. The 
best time is after a baking day. 

The drives are all charming, only one 
must walk three miles, or write first to 
get a horse from the Chocorua House, 
A good walker has the best of Chocorua, 
because there are delightful tramps to be 
taken up over the beautiful Runnells 
path, where one comes out on a glorious 
hillside, odorous with warm scents of 
bayberry and sweet fern, and tempting at 
every step with ripe raspberries. Here, 
resting under a broad maple, you catch 
the changing lights on the mountain 
range opposite, from the soft blue grace- 
ful outline of Kearsarge over Bartlett, 
Moat, magnificent Chocorua, the grim 
ledges of Paugus, pyramidal Passacona- 
way, Whiteface and Sandwich Dome. One 
day we went into the ancient ‘Blackie 
Farm”’ with its great riven boulder, walk- 
ing single file, pushing aside the delicate 
arms of birch and beech-tree growing 
closely over what was once the old mail 
route from Concord to Conway. So 
shady-green, so still it is there now, save 
that 

One secluded, choir-remembering thrush 

Strikes silvernly across the solemn hush. 
Two of us climbed The Mountain, going 
up the ‘Piper Path,” seldom used and 
hard to climb, but giving a wonderful 
view of the cone. They spent the night 
at the white hostelry at the foot of the 
peak; and the next morning, as the other 
pair sat at breakfast under a vine-draped 
apple-tree watching the mountain, came 
the quick mirror-flash that said: ‘‘We are 
here,” and we forsook coffee and corn- 
muffins to flash back, ‘‘We see you.”’ The 
climbers saw all the kingdoms of the 
world and the glory thereof from the 
dizzy summit, and came down by the 
Brook Path, where the little Paugus River 
sings in company all the way. They re- 
turned sunburnt to a deep maroon, bitten 
by black flies, wreathed in clematis, and 
rapturously happy. 

Never a hat do we wear here—never any 
but a short skirt, or if we do we are in- 
stantly sorry for it; some attraction is 
sure to arise that means a tramp through 
underbrush or over brooks. We have 
friends here, but we do not often see 
them, being so remote. One has to 
“squint snug,’ as a native puts it, to see 
our little red house from the more popu- 
lous side of the lake. Our nearest neigh- 
bor is the genial dark-eyed mistress of 
charming Masquemoosic—i. e., ‘‘the place 
of the white birches,”’ in Indian parlance. 
She has founded her house upon not one 
rock, but many, and delightful is the 
broad piazza where one sits face to face 
with Chocorua, and hears the brook rush- 
ing through the wilderness of silvery 
birches down below. c. W. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs, CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT delivered 
an address on Political Equality Day at 
the New York Chautauqua, July 20, on 
“True Democracy,” in other words, on 
equal suffrage. She was applauded en- 
thusiastically, and her address was pub- 
lished in the Assembly Herald of July 22. 

Miss ANTHONY writes from Rochester, 
N. Y.: “It is just forty-five years since I 
broke the spell of woman’s ‘keeping 
silence’ in the N. Y. State Teachers’ Con- 
vention in this city—July, 1853—and they 
meet here this week. I hope to look in 
upon them, but Mrs. Harper and I are in 
the midst of going over the huge piles of 
copy, cutting out portions of my biogra- 
phy to reduce the size of the volumes. It 
is an awful job these broiling days; but, if 
we broil, what of the poor human beings 
under the blazing sun and cannon at San- 
tiago?”’ 


Miss MAaRig ADA MOLINEUX, of Bos- 
ton, has been visiting Miss Sarianna 
Browning in Asolo, Italy, where she lives 
with her nephew, Robert Barrett Brown- 
ing, the artist son of the poets. Miss 
Molineux found Miss Browning entirely 
recovered from the attack of influenza she 
had at Cannes, and appearing as if she 
were never ill. It was pleasant to see her 
alert movements and hear her bright con- 
versation. Very few women of her age or 
of any age are so well worth meeting as 
this lady, who has lived her entire life for 
others, and found her happiness in doing 
80. 

Miss SARAH G. WEEDEN has been 
appointed superintendent of the Charles- 
town (Mass.) Almshouse. This marks a 
departure in the management of that in- 
stitution. Hitherto it has been a general 
almshouse for both men and women, but 
after careful consideration the trustees for 
paupers have decided to make it an alms- 
house for women and aged couples, to re- 
semble, so far as possible, an old ladies’ 
home. Miss Weeden, the new superin- 
tendent, is a distant relative of the poet 
Whittier. Her previous experience is such 
as to fit her for the work she has under- 
taken. The trustees mean to accommo- 
date from one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty pauper women at Charlestown, 
and the building, which is pleasant and 
comfortable, though old-fashioned, can 
readily be adapted to their use. 


THe CZARINA OF RussiA has caused a 
great stir at the court of St. Petersburg, 
by forbidding the smoking of cigarettes 
in her presence. A number of Russian 
ladies have petitioned her to withdraw 
the prohibition, pointing out that women 
smoke cigarettes at all the courts of Eu- 
rope, and that there are smokers among 
the crowned heads of Europe and the 
princesses of blood royal, including the 
Dowager Czarina, the Empress of Austria, 
the Queen of Roumania, the Queen Re- 
gent of Spain and the Queen of Portugal, 
while they allege the greatest devotee of 
all is the Princess Henry of Prussia, the 
sister of theCzarina. But the Czarina has 
not tried to prevent any one from smok- 
ing at home or in the street; she has 
only ruled that it shall not be done in her 
presence. In America, it is considered 
bad manners to smoke in the presence of 
the poorest woman who dislikes the odor, 
to say nothing of an Empress of all the 
Russias. 

Mrs. FLORENCE CRAVEN, an honorary 
associate of the Order of St. John, is, with 
the exception of Miss Nightingale, the 
oldest trained nurse in England. Outside 
of royalties, she has probably more deco- 
rations than any other woman in the 
empire. She spent many years in the 
hospitals of Holland, Denmark, Germany, 
and France. When the Franco-Prussian 
War broke out, she volunteered for ambu- 
lance work, and was placed in charge of a 
fever station of the Tenth Army Corps 
before Metz. She had charge also of the 
Empress Frederick’s lazaretto for wounded 
soldiers at Homburg. Mrs. Craven pos- 
sesses a cross surmounted by the royal 
crown of Prussia, the decoration being 
specially designed for her by the Empress 
Frederick, then crown princess. The 
grand duchess of Baden conferred another 
decoration—a red cross on a white back- 
ground, surmounted by the imperial eagle. 
Perhaps the most remarkable of the dis- 
tinctions she has received is the Iron 
Cross, the order of merit presented by 
William I. of Germany, for distinguished 
services in time of war. She further re- 
ceived the war medal presented by the 
first German emperor, for services in the 
war of 1870. 
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WOMES ASD THE ARMY 

Every patrict mast ‘ee! that he should 
stand by hia (or her) country now, point 
ing out the wrong-doing that bas led to 
Our present condition. and standing fora. 
that is right, learning by the past to -ay 
better foundations for the fuatare. The 
editorof the War Cry says 

Why shoald nations destroy each other? 
What have they to gain by it? Why 
should the resources of nations be waated 
in the construction of instramenta of 
destruction? Why are professed Chris- 
tians rushing to arms”? The anawer must 
be. because they have the war apirit. May 
God give hia people the peace apirit—the 
Spirit of Christ. It ia oot the promise of 
worldlings to teach Christians: it is not 
safe for the blind to lead the sainta of God 
who have had their eyes opened by divine 

race. Let saints lead sinners, not sinners 
eal saints. 

Many Salvationists have enlisted as 
troops; many more are going to amelivrate 
woe, to preach the gospel to friend and 
foe. Wherever soldiers are camped there 
are the red, blue and yellow warriors, 
with an open tent, with reading and writ. 
ing equipment, with a welcome for every 
lad; and if the whole management could 
be turned over to the Salvation Army, the 
world would be jogged a long way towards 
the millenniam. The militant forces wel- 
come the lads and laasies of peace. another 
of those hopefal inconsistencies that show 
we are ont growing woes of the flesh. 

We are told that ‘‘women can’t fight,” 
etc. We hope they can't and won't; but 
the Salvation Army knows what to do 
with women, and in many cases is send- 
ing them to look after the boys in camp, 
as Captain Sarah Fry, with her aids, is 
flying about Camp Merritt, endeavoring 
to neutralize the saloons and demi-monde 
that have there subjected our soldier boys 


to greater peril than they will meet in the | 
Philippines. All this is sanctioned by gov- | 
ernment; the fines and licenses swell the | 


revenue, and the boys will soon be ready 
for hospital and discharge. 


Major Edith Marshal! and Captain Cone | 
have been sent to Camp Alger, near Wash- | 


ington, where are now 10,0 troops, 20,- 
(0 more expected soon. The boys are 
radiant, for men appreciate women who 
live on a high plane, and each regiment is 
anxious to pitch the women’s tent near its 
own quarter. Through the day the tent 
welcomes the boys to read and write; at 
night is a meeting, and untold good is 
being done. It has always been allowed 
women to follow the army, to tempt and 
be tempted. The women of to-day go to 
lead towards moral heights, and no decent 
man or woman but knows in his heart of 
hearts that the nurses, Red Cross women, 
Salvation women, all heartily welcomed 
by the best of the army, are as safe as if 
locked in the donjon-keep of a seven- 
barred-castle, moat full and drawbridge 
up; and they know, too, that men are bet- 
tered by the presence of these women. 
The desire is that women may rouse the 
best in both sides, till war shall cease and 
our energies be turned to moral and 
spiritual conquests. The Salvation Army 
cannot have too much credit for showing 
the world how to treat women. They 
treat us like white folks. 

What a sight in this sundown of the 
nineteenth century! At Tampa is con- 
gregated a large force to invade Cuba; 
near is camped another force, the Red 
Cross, Clara Barton at its head; also nurses 
with supplies ready to minister to those 
others after they are wounded. The men 
will go to Cuba, to slay and be slain, but 
the women follow to repair, sv far as pos- 
sible, the damage. It is the old story: 

toly Poly sat on the wall, 

toly Poly had a great fall ; 

Not three-score men and three-score more 

Can put Roly Poly as he was before. 
And, really, how ridiculous it is to 
knock Roly off the wall, and set the 
women to “put him as he was before!’ 
War is barbarism; it means hurt our 
enemy; do him all the injury we can; and 
when women follow to undo the effect, 
the barbarism becomes ridiculous; either 
hunt and enjoy the hunting, or else avoid 
the cause. It is absurd to send a bullet 
into a man, then follow it up with a probe, 
a poultice, and the strength, vitality and 
heartache of women. 

War has reached such an inconsistent 
stage that ridicule and reason together 
will soon end it. To send rifle balls and 
soup into the same man is not consistent, 
and women have done much to make war 
absurd. May God bless these indirect 
efforts, as women are denied all direct 
agencies, until their sons see that to a 
strong nation like ours war is needless if 
we doright, and that “righteousness alone 
exalteth a nation.’”” When we see that, 
and act accordingly, wars will end. 
Woman in the government will assuage 
hatred as she has in the army. 

Does any one now believe that ‘‘women 
have no interest in politics’? Women 
heal the soldiers, voluntarily facing death 
to do so; they are quartermaster, drill 
major, commissary and surgeon for them 
the best years of their lives. Yet, when 
through wrong-doing the nation gets into 


war, those boys are taken. the mother 


allowed never a word; if under age, on'7 
the father’s consent is required for their 
enlistment. It looks as if the mother 
should have a voice as to the caaaes which 
may send her toy to his grave, or, worse 
yet. may send him home ruined body and 
soul. I:tis simply just that she who gave 
him life should bave a voice aa to what 
controls that life and ita development. 

Pennsylvania allows two carloads of 
beer to her troops daily. Camp Merritt 
allows acordon of saloons all around: so 
do most of the States. Two generals, 
Maor-General Graham and Major Crell. 
have forbidden liquor about their camps; 
but many officers are drinking men them- 
selves, and our boys io the Philippines 
and in Cuba are in more danger from 
alcoho! and narcotics than from climatic 
diseases or the guns of the enemy. The 
Red Cross is needed, but the White Cross 
more. The mothers of the land should 
drop sewing for a while, and protest in 
the name of motherhood against the de- 
moralizing agencies permitted in the 
army. — Sarah M. Sererance. in Pacisic 
Ensign. 


SILE CULTURE. 





At one of the sessions of the club bien- 
nial at Denver, the subject of silk culture 
was presented by Mrs. Ella E. Lane Bowes 
of Chicago, who was judge of the depart- 
ment of manufactures at the Columbian 
Exposition. Mrs. Bowes said in part: 


In Kansas there has been quitea strong 
effort to encourage silk culture, and this 
has proceeded far enough to convince us 
that the climate is good, and particularly 
adapted to it, as is also that of Colorado 
and California. The good work done in 
this industry throughout the Eastern 
States is well known, although from a 
commercial standpoint it is considered to 
have been of little importance; but it must 
be acknowledged as an underlying fact 
that all the development which we see in 
and about Paterson, N. J., is the out- 
come of the effort made in Connecticut 
| to cultivate the silkworm some three- 
| quarters of a century before the first silk 
mill was established in this “Lyons of 
| America.” In the Southern States the 
| results are also known. It is claimed for 
| California that the silk industry can 
| flourish there as well as in any portion of 
| the globe. Furthermore, the capabilities 
of Southern California as a habitat for the 


favorable to the production of silk, was a 
surprising disclosure. 

It is estimated that there is at this time 
over $45,000,000 invested in our silk in- 
dustry, and that it is giving employment 
to more than 60,000 operatives engaged in 
every branch of the manufacture. We are 
supplying over two-thirds of our demand, 
the balance being imported from Europe, 
China and Japan. The compensation to 
labor is fully twice that paid in other 
countries, and in numerous instances five 
times as much. The skill and attention 
required are much greater than in other 
textiles, and hence the compensation is 
greater. Formerly only foreign operatives 
could be found expert enough for the 
manufacturers’ requirements, but now 
employment is given to men, women and 
girls of America, as well as to foreign 
nationalities. As positions are held in all 
departments of this industry by women, 
it seems fitting that we as women encour- 
age education in this direction, that those 
seeking such employment may have all 
the facilities for becoming expert opera- 
tives. 

There is a fine collection of silkworms 
at the reformatory prison for women in 
Sherborn, Mass. The superintendent, 
Mrs. Ellen C. Johnson, is enthusiastic in 
the work. Some months since she re- 
ceived from the agricultural department 
of Japan 100,000 eggs of the silkworm, 
which were transmitted in the mails in- 
side of pasteboard rolls, They have 
hatched finely. Intwo of the rooms at 
the reformatory the silkworms may be 
seen devouring large quantities of mul- 
berry leaves, which are produced in one 
of the parks connected with the institu- 
tion. A few of the more trusty prisoners 
are employed in taking care of the silk- 
worms. 





AN UP-TO-DATE GIRL. 

The Chicago Tribune tells the following 
story: 

Shortly after the troopship Panther 
anchored off Tompkinsville, a girl in a 
pink shirt-waist appeared on the end of 
the wharf witha signal flag and proceeded 
to wigwag at the ship. Many strange 
sights of war have the Panther’s men seen 
since they left this port for Cuba, but girls 
in pink shirt-waists who stand on docks and 
wigwag code signals to Uncle Sam’s fight- 
ing ships are not included in their list of 
experiences. After the officers had de- 
cided that they were awake and in posses- 
sion of their senses, they discovered that 
the girl was signalling that there was an 
official message for the ship. A boat was 
sent in and the message, which was from 
Washington, was brought out. 

Later on one of the officers who went 
ashore found the wigwagger in the tele- 
graph office busily ticking off a message. 

‘What is your ship’s call?’ she asked. 

“A. P., I believe,” said the officer. 

“No; that is the St, Paul's,” replied the 
girl. 

“Oh, yes; I had forgotten. It’s A. T. 
How do you happen to understand wig- 
wagging?” 





“Ob, I've taken it up for convenience | 
since the war * said the girl. and 
went back to her ticking. 


+0 
+? 


WHES TO STOP WORE 





My neighbor was fully sixty years of 
age. but she had never thought of being 
old tillsome new acquaintance suggested 
it to ber. 

“Of course you are not usiog your 
brush now,” one of them said, confidently. 
They had jast been admiring a fine land- 
scape. some of her work. 

The truth met her in the face like a 
blow. She was too old. 

“Certainly, lam using my brush now, 
jast as I bave done for years: not as a 
business, but because I love it."’ she re- 
plied with spirit. ‘“‘What should I do? 
Why should I give it up?” 

And yet.in spite of this brave answer, 
she shivered, and shrank within herself. 
and felt a cold wave of loneliness and dis- 
couragement creep over her being. 

“I, getting old!" she said, inwardly. 
‘‘And where is my life work? It is not 
done; it seems scarcely begun. I have all 
my life been so anxious to do something 
with my pen, but have always been so full 
of work and care, I am ashamed of the 
little accomplished; and now, when my 
heart is desolate and my hands empty, 
and I would fain fill up the remnant of 
life with the work which has been so long 
knocking at my door, behold! I am old; 
and people think it wonderful that I ever 
use my brush. What would they say 
could they know that I am still earnest 
and ambitious to use my pen to some 
effect in the world?” } 

She had been a devoted mother: but 
now, of herchildren, some were in heaven, | 
and some scattered over the earth, and | 
she acknowledged to herself: ‘Come to | 
think. I am old; it may be my mental | 
powers are declining, and perhaps I am 
foolish to keep on trying. The results | 
which I have longed to achieve need more 
years and more strength,” she sadly ad. | 
mitted; for itis sad and hard to give up | 
setting the tleshly feet upon the hills of | 
the land of promise. So, with the dis- | 


| couraging conviction that it was too late 


silkworm, and a region in every way | 





in life to do anything of consequence, | 
little by little, with many sighs and re- 
grets, the struggle for improvement and | 
excellence was, if not given up, carried on | 
without much method or energy. | 

Bat, as it turned out, she lived on and 
on; and came to seventy, bright and 
strong—brighter and stronger than at 
sixty, because her health was better, and 
she was also keeping pace with the times, 
her heart pulsing with the pulses of the 
world, and full of thoughts and helpful 
suggestions from the experience of years: 
but having given up effort in writing, she 
had lost facility and power in expression, 
and she sometimes thought regretfully: 
“If I had only known how well I was! 
going to be, and kept right on, I might 
have made people listen to me by this 
time; and there is so much I would like 
to say; but now it is surely too iate to 
start up afresh; it is certain I bave but 
little time left.”’ 

So the years went on, and with un- 
dimmed intelligence and a pretty strong 
body came the dawning of her eightieth 
year. 

“I am aged now,” she told herself, 
“there can be no question about it; but 
only to think that twenty years ago, when 
I was only sixty, I was discouraged be- 
cause people thought me ‘old;’ and now it 
is plain that I might have made all these 
years count for much more than they have 
done, had I kept right on, with method 
and determination, and not been in- 
fluenced by the thought of age. Twenty 
years! but now—”’ 

So the years went on again, and she was 
really aged before the Lord Jesus called 
her home; and the first thing when she 
reached heaven, He asked her: “What 
have you been doing these last twenty- 
five years to help my children on the 
earth, for whom I gave my life? I gave 
you those years, with some strength and 
talent, that you might use them in help- 
ing along my work. What have you done 
with those years?”’ 

Then, full of regret, she had to tell over 
the story—of strong intent to go on with 
her work, and of finally yielding to dis- 
couragement because there was so little 
time left, and she might be called away or 
not have strength to finish. And the sor- 
rowful answer came: 

“Did you not read my order, ‘Occupy 
till I come?” How did you know you 
would not have time? There is no world 
in the universe that needs help as does 
the earth, which was your scene of labor. 
Adverse pens keep busy; it is sad that 
yours should have stopped, for you little 
know the influence for good you might 
have exerted had you continued the 
effort.” 

Oh, my neighbor saw it all now. If 
she only had those twenty-five years to 
live over again! 

In the extremity of regret she came to 
herself, and found it was a dream—or 





| was an acknowledgment of this. 


the twenty-five years were a dream. She 
was still on the earth, a woman of sixty; 
and joyfully she arose and went to ber 
work with all the enthusiasm of youth, 
resolving never to lay down the imple- 
ments of labor while her hands could hold 
them. She would go on with ber pen, 
with ber brash. and her music. and make 
them all serve the Lord. never asking 
whether there were time. never hesitating 
because she was old: she would not think 
of age. 

What is “old.” bat the tabernacle grow- 
ing frail and withered, while the dweller 
within may be growing more beautiful, 
with deeper sympathies and wider vision 
—yea. a vision that reaches on, beyond 
the clouds of earth, catching the radiance 
of the immortal hills and reflecting here 
their glory?—H. N. F.. in N. ¥. Erange- 


tial. 





WIFE WAS HIS SOUL. 





Editors Wanan's Journal 

The N. Y. Tritune publishes the fullow- 
ing suggestive paragraph: 

A man who committed suicide at No. 52 
Allen Street on Saturday night, under the 
name ot Herman Alitzsky. was identified 
yesterday as Hyman D. Huline. Huline 
had $36) in the bank, and he left a will, 
written in Hebrew, disposing of it, and 
also left a letter written in Hebrew, which | 
contained this statement: ‘The bods | 
without the soul is dead. My wife was 
ws soul, I the body. I am dead without 

er. 

A friend of mine says a wife is a man’s 
conscience. If men would listen to this | 
species of conscience, society would im- 
prove and things would tend a good deal 
to the condition of things we look forward 
to when the ballot is in the hands of 
women. A proverb says, ‘God could not 
be everywhere, and so he made mothers.” 
But first he made wives, and is not a wife 
@ man’s second mother? e | 





WOMEN EDUCATORS. 


The Convention of the National Educa- 
tiona Association in Washington has 
brought to public attention some exceed- 
ingly bright women educators, says the | 
N. Y. Tridune, and has shown in a marked 
manner the advanced position which the | 
sex has taken in the collezes and schools | 
of the country within recent years. 

The programme of the convention itself | 
The | 
Educational Association is thirty-nine | 
years old—that is, this was the thirty- | 
ninth national annual gathering of the 
teachers, although the present title, the 
National Educational Association, was not 
adopted until 1570. 

But for many years after its establish- 
ment the convention was largely a meet- 
ing of men. Men were the officers of the 
organization: men made and managed the 
programme: men were the only speakers, 
and it was not until last vear that women 
were given any place in the regular ses- 
sions. There were only three women in- 
troduced then, but those three must have 
made a satisfactory impression on the 
committee, for this year an entire morn- 
ing of the session was given over to 
women. 

This meeting was held at the Grand 
Opera House on Tuesday. It was the 
most largely attended of all, and it was re- 
peatedly asserted, even by the men them- 
selves, that it was the best meeting of the 
convention. Miss Margaret W. Suther- 
land, vice-president of the National Edu- 
cational Association for Ohio, presided. 
Miss Sutherland is among Ohio’s most 
successful teachers; she is principal of 
the State Normal School for Young Wom- 
en at Columbus, and a member of the 
Executive Committee of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association. She is progressive in 
thought and methods. 

Miss Arnold, supervisor of the Boston 
schools, and Miss Evans, principal of the 
women’s department of Carleton College, 
Michigan, read papers relative to their 
work. Miss Arnold has been supervisor 
of the Boston schools for three years, and 
has been eminently successful. Miss Evans 
was graduated from the classical course of 
the Wisconsin University in 1868, and 
four years later took the degree of M. A. 
from the same school. In 1878 she spent 
a year in Berlin studying, and five years 
later she spent an academic year at Ox- 
ford; in 1892-93 she studied at Heidel- 
berg. She is a strong believer in women’s 
clubs, and is president of the Wisconsin 
Federation and chairman of the Education 
Committee of the General Federation. The 
paper she read before the convention was 
on ‘*‘Women’s Clubs as an Educational 
Factor.’’ Miss Dutton, the principal of 
the Kentucky Street School, Cleveland, 
made a short but clever address, as did 
also Miss Walter, of Connecticut, and Miss 
Williams, of New Jersey. Miss Dutton is 
one of the four women who are members 
of the National Council of Education. 
This Council is a branch of the Educational 
Association; it devotes itself to the inter- 
ests of higher education; its membership 
is limited to sixty persons, and is made 
up of the most distinguished professions. 





| Por more than five years Miss Dutton hag 


been secretary of this organization. The 
three women who are connected with ir, 
besides Miss Dutton, are Miss Nicholson, 
of Indiana; Missa Stickney, of Cincinnati, 
and Miss Sabin. president of Downer Co!. 
lege, Milwaukee 

The only woman who appeared on the 
programme of the Edacational Press As. 
sociation—another department of the 
general association—was Mrs. Sara D. 
Jenkins, editor of The Popular Educator, 
of Boston. The editors who compose 
this body held their meetings in the Ninth 
Street Methodist Church: there was 
only a small representation of women 
among them. Mrs. Jenkins discussed in 
a clear and forcible manner ‘*How Should 
Matter Be Classified in Educational Jour. 
nals?” Mrs. Jenkins is the only woman 
editor of an educational publication which 
has a circulation of more than sixty thou- 
sand subscribers; she is principal of the 


| Ithaca (N. Y.) High School, which is a 


preparatory school for Cornell, and for 


_the last ten years she has been widely 


known as an educational lecturer. 

One of the bright Southern women who 
took part in the department programmes 
was Miss Marion Brown, of New Orleans. 
Miss Brown was born in Lancaster Co., 
Penn., but went to New Orleans when a 
child, and there lived all her life. She is 
one of Louisiana’s most prominent edu- 
cators. For many years she was connected 
with the New Orleans public schools, and 


| is now the principal of its Teachers’ Nor- 


mal Training School. Through her efforts 
the grades of the city schools have been 
raised, and the entire system brought to 
a higher standard. She was the first 
president of the New Orleans Educational 
Association, and is now the president of 
its Women’s Club. Her paper was on 
“Southern State Normal Schools.” 

An interesting feature of the convention 
was the kindergarten section, which was 


| held at Calvary Baptist Church, and at 


which kindergarten methods were demon- 
strated and explained. Miss Mary C. 
McCulloch, of St. Louis, the president of 
the kindergarten department, planned the 
programme and presided at these meet- 
ings. 

Dr. Jenny B. Merrill, kindergarten 
supervisor of the schools of New York 
City; Miss Hoefer, of Chicago; Mrs 
Hughes, of Toronto; Mrs. Pollock, of 
Washington, and Mme. Maria Kraus- 
Boelte were among other well-known 
workers who were heard in this section. 





WOMEN CENTENARIANS. 


Mrs, Mary Dow Peavey, of South 
Boston, lately reached her one hundred 
and third birthday. 

Miss Mary Spooner, of New Bedford, 
lately attained her one hundred and fourth 
birthday; she received many flowers, and 
also asouvenir pin from the Massachusetts 
Society, Daughters of the Revolution. She 
is a member of the Thomas Kempton 
Chapter, D. R., of New Bedford. 

Mrs. Mary Russell Bradford, of 
Cambridge, lately passed her one hundred 
and fifth birthday in the quiet of her 
home in that city. Mrs. Bradford was 
born in Boston on June 9, 1793, and is the 
daughter of Isaac Winslow and Mary 
Russell Winslow. When she was but two 
years of age, her mother died, and she 
lost her father when she was only thirteen. 
She married Charles Bradford, and up to 
within about twenty years always lived in 
Boston; since then she has lived with rel- 
atives in Cambridge. Her general health 
is excellent. 





TOO FINE A HOUSE. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The subjoined is worth noting: 

“IT was somewhat astonished one day,” 
said Dr. Gould, ‘‘when a man who I knew 
had a larger salary than any that had 
bought houses at Homewood, purchased 
one of the lowest-priced dwellings. I 
explained to him the advantages of a 
higher-priced house, thinking he was 
buying without a clear understanding. 

***Yes, I know,’ he said. Then he 
closed the door of my office, and, stepping 
inside, with lowered voice, said, ‘My 
experience as a policeman has taught me 
that the worst thing a man can do is to 
leave a widow with a fine house.’” 

I happen to know a case in point. To 
keep up a fine house demands a great 
deal of a widow, in time, money and 
effort, and she may be lacking in any one 
of these three. 

Dr. Gould was showing a customer over 
some of his suburban homes, built by the 
City and Suburban Home Company with 
philanthropic intention. Of this company 
Dr. Gould is president. It might also be 
an illustration of my childhood’s motto, 
“Elevation is exposure.”’ H. 





Mrs. Ritchie contributes to the August 
Atlantic an “‘o’er true tale’ of Ah Chy, 4 
Chinese merchant. The story introduces 


the manners and customs of the Chinese 
at home, in the streets, in the shops, and 
in their social and family life. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


By Christian 
6. P. 


Tue CHASE OF AN HEIRESS. 
Reid. New York and London: 
Putnam’s Sons. 1898. Price, $1. 


The island of San Domingo is the scene 
of this simple but interestiug story of the 
chase of an heiress, which is little more 
than a thread on which is strung a de- 
scription of the ancient city, and the 
lovely region which surrounds it. It is 
curious that while public attention is so 
strongly directed to the adjacent islands of 
Cuba and Porto Rico, the intermediate and 
in some respects more attractive island, 
which was the original seat and centre ot 
Spanish dominion in the new world, is at 
present wholly overlooked. Yet in size, 
in beauty, in variety and in geographical 
importance, this original colony of Chris- 
topher Columbus, fondly named by him 
Hispaniola or Little Spain, surpasses all 
the others. It had the good fortune to 
escape, several generations ago, without 
serious conflict, from the careless grasp 
of the mother country, and has slumbered 
ever since in indolent repose, disturbed 
only by occasional incursions from the 
negro republic of Haiti, or by small 
domestic quarrels. Here lingers old Spain 
in winiature, more primitive in its man- 
ners than Madrid or Cadiz, and watches 
in languid neutrality the bloody drama 
wherein Spaniard, Cuban and American 
struggle for supremacy in the neighboring 
islands. 

It so happens that the route supposed 
to be traversed by Leslie and his com- 
panions in the chase of the heiress, is 
almost precisely that which the writer of 
this notice traversed in 1871 with the 
American commissioners appointed by 
Congress to report upon the annexation 
treaty negotiated by President Grant and 
defeated by Senator Sumner. The ancient 
city of San Domingo, the Valley of the 
Ozama, the broad llanos or natural mead 
ows covered with grass, the lofty moun- 
tains clothed in primeval forests, the 
great alluvial plain of the Vega Real, the 
towns of La Vega and Santiago, Sanchez 
and Santa Barbara, the beautiful shores 
of Samana Bay, wherein all the navies of 
the world might ride at anchor—all. lie 
dormant and spell-bound, awaiting the 
magic touch of American enterprise and 
capital to respond with population and 
wealth when its resources are developed. 
If only the Great Antilles could be peopled 
by a hardy, industrious race, able to with- 
stand the tropical languors and to sur- 
mount the depressing presence of hybrid, 
inferior races, these islands might become 
the gardens of the world, and a winter 
paradise for the Northern peoples. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the West Indies 
will be lifted into prosperity by their 
inevitable closer contact with the United 
States, or whether they will corrupt and 
deteriorate American civilization by their 
fatal fascinations. H. B. B. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Mr. Cyrus Miller Avery and Mrs, Rachel 
Foster Avery have been taking a summer 
rest at Greenacre, Me. In another column 
Mr. Avery describes the attractions of the 
place. 


It is the women rather than the men of 
the United States who are manifesting 
the keenest activity, the deepest solicitude, 
and the best intelligence in matters of 
education, philanthropy, religion applied 
to practical affairs, and domestic life as a 
science and a practical art.—Review of 
Reviews. 

“Lie down on the stars and strij es? 
Never!” cried the patriotic girl who was 
offered a hammock draped with a flag. 
The use of the flag for decuration is often 
carried too far. It can’t be expected that 
everybody will rise every time ‘Old 
Glory” is mentioned, but it is not fair to 
lie down on what so proudly we hailed at 
the twilight’s last gleaming. — Boston 
Transcript. 

Mrs. Virginia D. Young, president of 
the South Carolina W. S. A., was recently 
in Washington as a member of the South 
Carolina Press Association, the only 
woman member of the party. Mrs. Young 
gave the Tribune a bit of news which 
shows the trend of public sentiment in 
her State towards woman suffrage. She 
was invited the week before to speak at a 
public meeting in the open air, and con- 
sidered the occasion of such importance 
that she was willing to be one day late 
for the press meeting rather than miss it. 
Her subject was ‘\Women in the Wars of 
the United States,’ aud, as she says, it 
adapted itself readily t» arguments in 
favor of woman suffrage. Every point 
she made on this line was applauded, and 
the crowd drew near in their enthusiasm. 
At the close they gave three cheers, and a 
fourth, for Mrs. Young, and some of the 
most conservative wemen told her after- 
wards she had made them feel of more 
value than they ever had before. Mrs. 
Young accompanied her husband to Buf- 
falo, and theuce tu Canada.—Woman’s 
Tribune. 

The courte~y «f the Denver women was 
manifested with-ut distinction; the blue 
ribbon of the Federation was the only 
pass needed. ‘I'wo delegates, walking along 
a residence street one afternoon, were 
passed by a lady in a handsomely ap- 
pointed victoria going in the opposite 
direction. 1! one minute horses’ hoofs 
behind the» attracted their attention, 








and they turned to find the carriage draw- 
ing up at the curb where they stood. “I 
see you are delegates,’ exclaimed the 
attractive woman who was in the carriage, 
‘and won’t you let me take you wherever 
you want to go?” To such a gracious offer 
only one response was possible. and the 
delegates were quickly and comfortably 
speeded to their destination.—Harper's 
Bazar. 

The General Federation of Woman’s 
Clubs, assembled in Denver, telegraphed 
to Speaker Reed a recommendation that 
Senator Hoar's bill, protecting birds and 
forbidding the wearing of them, be passed. 
If the club women—who are in the main 
society women—say that bird millinery 
must go, it will go, and the builders of 
bonnets may as well make up their minds 
now to dispense with the incongruous and 
inartistic decorations which have caused 
such havoc among the song birds. To 
emancipate herself from the thraldom of 
Dame Fashion, to refuse submission to 
her capricious and arbitrary decrees, is 
one of the prerogatives of the on-coming 
woman—the ‘colossal woman,” Mrs, 
Henrotin aptly calls her—who is ‘‘to live 
an applied Christianity in the marts of 
trade, in the home, the school, the world.” 
—Union Signal. 


At an enthusiastic meeting held at 
Chautauqua, when Dr. William A. Dun- 
can, secretary of Chautauqua, presided, 
an appeal was made for the sick and 
wounded in the navy and army. Princi- 
pal W. H. Scott, of Syracuse, N. Y., who 
represents the Christian Commission, gave 
a graphic account of the good work ac- 
complished. Mrs. Emilie D. Martin, of 
New York City, who has been placed in 
charge of the Red Cross work at Chautau- 
qua, gave a sketch of the history of the 
Red Cross, and read personal letters from 
Miss Barton written from Cuba. One 
hundied and fourteen dollars was col- 
lected. Mr. Scott and Mrs. Martin con- 
stitute a committee to arrange for a great 
mass meeting in the amphitheatre. The 
committee has placed boxes marked with 
the red cross in the cottages. As there is 
much patriotism at Chautauqua, a large 
sum of money will probably be raised. 
Dr. Theodore Flood, editor of The Chau- 
tauquan, is making up large boxes of lit- 
erature to send to Cuba, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Martin and Mr. Scott. 





HUMOROUS. 


‘Mine, miner, minus!’ This is the 
general upshot of speculation in mining 
stock. 


“Tommy, who was Joan of Arc?” asked 
the teacher. 
“‘Noah’s wife,’’ was Tommy’s guess. 


Mother—Peter, I thought I told you not 
to play with your soldiers on Sunday. 

Peter—Why, mother, this is the Salva- 
tion Army! 


Dora (to grandpa, in a distributed pre- 
dicament after a fall on the sidewalk)— 
There, grandpa dear, pray don’t move till 
Nora takes a snap shop at you with her 
camera! 


Mrs. Youngwife—Oh, George! the baby 
is learning to talk! Happy Father—What 
did he say? Mrs. Youngwife—Darling! 
he can say quite plainly, ‘Extra!’ and 
‘Remember the Maine!” Isn’t it lovely, 
George?” — Puck. 


Sammy had never encountered any Lim- 
burger cheese before. ‘If you please, 
waiter, I’d rather have some that’s been 
kept on ice!’ 


During a discussion at a meeting of the 
Trinity College Historical Society upon 
the slight consideration attached to life 
by uncivilized nations, a speaker men- 
tioned the extraordinary circumstance 
that in China if a man were condemned to 
death he could easily hire a substitute to 
die for him; ‘‘and,” the debater went on, 
“TI believe many poor fellows get their 
living by acting as substitutes in that 
way !’—London Spectator. 


PLYMOUTH 


The New Steel Steamer 








..» PLYMOUTS — mm. 


(Capt. A. E. Harding) leaves Boston daily (Sun 
days and holidays included) at 10 A. M., from 


WINTHROP LINE WHARF, 
478 Atlantic Avenue, 
Returning, leaves Plymouth at 3.30 P. M. 
ROUND TPIP, $1.00. 


Single Fare, 75c. Children Half Price. 


EXCELLENT CAFE ON BOARD. 


Music by Jordan’s 
National Cadet Band. 





WINTHROP STEAMBOAT CO., 


...J. R. BACON General Manager 





oman physician who has a new house de- 
lightfully located on margin of the ocean, will 
receive guests or invalids at $12 to $15 per week. 
Large rooms. Beautiful views of land and sea. 
Address Box 162, Nahant, Mass. 





DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 


by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube gets inflamed you havea 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can 
be taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be do 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur- 
faces, 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any cases of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F. J. Coeney & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


OUR JUNIORS. 

[Special premium to the Junior readers of 
the Woman’s JournNnAL. The closing volume 
of the famous series of the ‘‘Five Little Pep- 
per Books,” by Margaret Sidney, is thestory 
of Phronsie, recently published. This book, 
or any other one of the series, will be given 
for a club of 2 new subscribers at $2.00 each. 
The entire set of four volumes—“Five Little 
Peppers and How they Grew,” ‘Five Little 
Peppers Midway,” “Five Little Peppers 
Grown Up,” and “Phronsie Pepper’—will 
be given for a club of 7 new subscribers at 
$1.50 each. Price of each volume, $1.50.] 





WHEN POLLY PICKS THE PEAS. 


BY ELEANOR W. F. BATES. 


When Polly goes a-picking peas, 
She wears a white sunbonnet, 
And on her arm a bright tin pail 
With “Pure Leaf Lard” upon it; 
She has her mother’s apron, too, 
It hangs from neck to toe; 
She wears it hind-side-’fore because 
It’s more becoming so. 


When Polly goes a-picking peas, 
She takes her eldest daughter, 
For every doll should learn to work— 
It can’t be too soon taught her; 
If dolly doesn’t want to go, 
She sometimes drops behind; 
This hinders Polly, picking peas, 
She takes so long to find. 


When Polly goes a-picking peas, 
She carries bread and butter, 

And many little bugs and flies 
Around her luncheon flutter; 

And one big toad beneath a leaf 
Looks on and takes his ease; 

He likes not sun, and never helps 
Our Polly pick the peas. 


When Polly goes a-picking peas, 
She sometimes comes back running; 
“TI put the cover on my pail, 
Because there’s somthing cunning 
That walked right in! Don’t joggle me, 
Nor shake the pail, nor shout!’’ 
She lifts the cover up, and lets 
A gran’ther-long-legs out. 


When Polly goes a-picking peas, 
It really is quite funny 
That though the garden’s full of vines, 
And though the day is sunny, 
She only brings back dusty hands, 
Torn apron and scratched knees, 
And in the little shining pail 
Four peapods and five peas! 
—Little Folks. 


_ 





THE KITTEN SAINT PAUL. 

A lady who lived on the second floor of 
an apartment house received as a gift the 
most beautiful kitten you ever saw; and, 
of course, she wanted to keep him to pet 
and have with her as long as possible. 

But there was one drawback. Mrs. 
Phelps was a great believer in the virtues 
of fresh air for animals of both the higher 
and lower order; and how was she to keep 
a kitten neat and healthy in a flat where 
there was so little opportunity for “‘air- 
ing” and proper out-of-door exercise? 

Her one little maid had quite enough to 
do already, so she was out of the question. 
At last a happy thought struck Mrs. 
Phelps. She said: ‘I will lower him to 
the back yard in a basket, as the faithful 
of old did for Saint Paul. And, if he 
learns the trick, he shall be named Saint 
Paul.” ; 

Well, the kitten remained at the flat. 
He was a dear, playful little creature and 
a perfect beauty. The first time it was 
thought necessary to give him fresh air a 
clothes-line was firmly fastened to the 
handle of a stout market-basket, in which 
Saint Paul had been put. He did not 
seem to mind it a bit, but put his little 
paws up on the edge of the basket, and, 
looking at his mistress, seemed to say, 
“Well, what next?” 

He did not have to wait long to find 
out, for in another minute the basket was 
about ten feet below the window-ledge, 


and steadily going down. He did not like 
this sensation and growled forth his dis- 
pleasure. 


When the basket got within two or 
three feet of the ground, he jumped out, 





looked around, and then scampered off to 
play. 

When he had been out an hour or two, 
his mistress went down to the yard, 
picked the kitten up, fed him a little tid- 
bit, and played with him a few moments 
before putting him back into the basket. 
She had previously instructed Maggie, the 
maid, to commence a steady, even, hand- 
over-hand pull on the rope. And the 
ascent was safely made, although he 
protested against the procedure every inch 
of the way. In fact, he seemed more 
frightened at being hauled up than at 
being let down. 

The lessons were given twice a day. 
Each time he showed less fear. By the 
afternoon of the third day the little ani- 
mal jumped into his basket, which was 
kept in a corner near the window, looked 
up at his mistress, and said, “Meow! 
meow!’ And this time he was lowered 
to the ground with seeming enjoyment, 
looking up to the neighboring windows as 
much as to say, “Don’t you see whata 
great cat I am?” 

And they did see what a great cat he 
was. From one window to another could 
be heard: ‘Come, hurry up! Those folks 
in that big flat are going to let the kitten 
down. Comeand seeit! It’s such a cun- 
ning little thing!’ 

After due training, he would, of his 
own accord, get into the basket when he 
wanted to go down; and, when he got 
tired playing in the yard, he would call to 
be hoisted up. When he had grown out 
of his kitten days, and was a great, big 
tom-cat, he was too heavy for Maggie to 
draw up in the old hand-over-hand way, 
so his mistress had a pulley and tackle 
rigged for him. 

He learned almost anything that they 
attempted to teach him. But he never 
would tamely submit to being bathed. It 
required the entire family to accomplish 
that feat. And he avenged himself by 
splashing and throwing water over every 
one who came near him. At this time 
Saint Paul was so famous and so beautiful 
that, in spite of the most watchful care, he 
was stolen. A reward was offered for his 
return, commencing with one dollar, and 
finally going up to twenty dollars; but he 
was never recovered.—Little Men and 
Women. 





A STRONG NATION 

Consists of strong men and healthy wom- 
ep, and health and strength depend upon 
pure, rich blood, which is given by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. A nation which takes mil- 
lions of bottles of Hood's Sarsaparilla 
every year is laying the foundation for 
health, the wisdom of which will surely 
show itself in years to come. 

Hoop’s PILts are prompt, efficient, al- 
ways reliable, easy to take, easy to oper- 
ate. 25c. 


ae 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 














BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


The oldest coeducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

teaching force, including special- 


ists. 
Advanced and thorough methods of instruction. 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being an- 
nually available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., 
Registrar, 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-sixth year opens October 3, 1898. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medice 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the lass. Med. Society. 

Will commence its next regular course “f lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1898. 
For further information or catalogues, addres 

Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 

74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M, D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to bbth GENEKAt 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, N. College Ave 
and 2ist St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania 


Forty-ninth Annual Session. Four years’ Cur 
riculum. Sessions, seven-and-a-half monihs. 
Fe ag Laboratory courses in all departments. 
Clinical instruction and Quizze. CLAnA MaR- 
SHALL, M. D., Dean, North College Ave. and 21st 
8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 





EDUCATIONAL. 





Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN, 


Director. 


Second Regular Session 


Opens Monday, September 12, 1898. 
Thorough and Systematic Training 
in Pianoforte Playing and Teaching. 
Full particulars upon application. 











162 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





hauncy-Hall a0 


School... ° 
458 BOYLSTON ST. 


Second half year begins January 31. 
Grammar and High School grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


284 DARTMOUTH ST. 


Taylor, De Meritte and Hagar. 





Girls’ Classical School 


17th Year Opens Sept. 20. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, Ind- 
Theodore’ L. Bewall, Founder. Cata logue Free. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 
PENN. gth month, 4th, 1 Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. nder care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
. Healthful location, extensive 

ngs machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full culars address CHARLES De 
GARMO Ph.D. President. 





ALLEN BROTHERS 
WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Day, Family, and Home School for both sexes, 
46th year. West NEWTON, Mass, 





LEE and SHEPARD’S 


Latest Publications 
ot 


Victor Serenus 


A Story of the Pauline Era. By HENRY Woops. 
12mo, cloth, 510 pp., $1.50. 

The scene is located in that very dramatse 

riod of the world’s history, the Pauline era, and 

rough graphic character delineation deals with 
the thought, customs, and rel ious systems of 
that time. 

While the historic framework is carefully pre- 
served, there is a wide range of the fancy and 
imagination in the movement. Love,adventure, 
romance, idealism, and magic are handled in ac- 
Son to combine entertainment, nstruction, and 
profit. 

Hawaii's Story 


By HAWAII'S QUEEN, LILIVOKALANI. 8vo, cloth, 
full gilt and gilt top, 84409 pp., illustrated, $2. 
The work is undoubtedly the most important 

contribution to the History of the Hawaiian Rev- 

olution, and the cause leading up to it, which has 
been presented to the American jeople, and with 
the treaty of annexation now pending before the 

U. 8. Senate, should command the attention of 

the reading and thinking public. 


A History of Our Country 


By Epwarp 8. ELuis, A.M. 12mo cloth, 94478 
pp., illustrated, net, $1.00. 


Shattuck’s Advanced Rules 
For Large Assemblies. A Supplement to the 
Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law. By 
HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK. 18mo, cloth, 50cents, 


Stories of the American Revolution 
By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. 12mo, cloth, 8+164 
pp., illustrated, cloth, $1; boards, 30 cents, net. 


The Painter in Oil 
A Complete Treatise on the Principles and Tech- 
nique Necessary to the Painting of Pictures in 
Oil Colors. By DANIEL BURLEIGH PARKHURST, 
12mo, cloth, 14+405 pp., illustrated, and con- 
taining colored plates, $1.25. 


Water-Color Painting 
A Book of Elementary Instruction for Beginners 
and Amateurs. By GRACE BARTON ALLEN. 
12mo, cloth, 250 pp., illustrated, and containing, 
colored plates, $1.25. 


The Lady of the Violets 
By FRANK WEstT ROLLINS. New Edition. 16mo, 
cloth, gilt top, 238 pp., $1.00. 


The District School as It Was 
By WARREN E. Burton. New Edition. Edited 
oy | ae Johnson. With illustrations. Cloth, 


Dreams in Homespun 
By SAM WALTER Foss. This book comprises 229 
es, is beautifully bound, with an artistically 
esigned cover. It contains all the author's 

a ao written since the publication of 

“Whifis from Wild Meadows.” Cloth, gilt top. 

boxed, $1.50. 

Her Place in the World 
By AMANDA M. DovuGLas. Cloth, $1.50. 

A story of absorbing interest, giving homelike 
pictures of life in a small but growing count 
town—and one that will be an inspiration an 
help to young women. 

Dorothy Draycott's To-Morrows 
A Sequel to “Dorothy Draycott’s To-Days” (or 

“Sirs, Only Seventeen”). By VirGinia F. 

TOWNSEND, author of ‘Darryl Gap,” “On 

Girls,” “Mostly Marjorie Day,” etc. Cloth $1.50. 

Queer Janet 
By GRACE LE BARON, author of “The Rosebud 
Club,” “Little Miss Faith,” “Little Daughter,’ 
etc. Illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 
The Happy Six 


Being the third volume in The Silver Gate Se- 
ries. By PENN SHIRLEY. Illustrated. Cloth, 
75 cents. 

*,* Send for our Illustrated Cetalegve free 


LBE AND SHEPARP Publishers. Boston. 


“f) RY IL. 
SHORTHA v1 Kerst's school Carmien Nee 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


’ 1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
be must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, an 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another's, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible forhte payment. 








PROFESSIONAL JEALOUSY VS. THE RED 
CROSS. 

Only the fearless and intelligent women 
who opened the way for the army of wo- 
men who now serve as physicians and 
trained nurses can fully comprehend the 
‘‘trades-union jealousy’’ which seeks to 
block their path. There have always been 
wide-minded and liberal physicians, free 
from this proscriptive spirit, just men who 
have given their aid and encouragement 
to struggling merit, irrespective of sex. 
But, after all, these noble men have been 
exceptions to the rule. Here in America, 
to a considerable extent, this obstacle has 
been surmounted, and women are now 
very generally admitted as students in 
medical schools and as members of medi- 
cal societies. Butin the army and navy 
the prejudice still lingers in influential 
quarters. 

The latest instance isin the action of 
Surgeon-General Sternberg, whose con- 
spicuous incapacity has been painfully 
shown in his failure to supply adequate 
aid to our wounded soldiers. According 
to ample testimony of competent critics, 
the Red Cross Society, under Clara Bar- 
ton, with her trained subordinates of both 
sexes, has rendered most efficient and val- 
uable aid, established the first well- 
equipped and well-managed hospital, and 
even furnished the army physicians with 
necessary supplies which had not been 
provided by the regular authorities. But 
instead of giving the Red Cross Society 
credit for its disinterested aid, this incom- 
petent official resents their codperation,and 
regards their presence as an interference. 

The Boston Transcript of the 27th inst. 
calls attention to this unworthy proceed- 
ing in the following excellent editorial: 


NOBODY ASKS HIS APPROVAL. 


The covert sneers of Surgeon-General 
Sternberg at the Red Cross are in accord 
with Secretary Alger’s brutal comment 
on the criticism of his bungling manage- 
ment of relief for the wounded—that “war 
is war, and it is best to have it so’’—but 
not with the enlightened public sentiment 
regarding the work and record of that or- 

nization. Sternberg is reported as say- 
ng: “I have never wanted Red Cross 
nurses at the front, for I do not think that 
that is the place for women, and the Red 
Cross people have pushed themselves in.”’ 
Doubtless they have pushed themselves in, 
and it is their business to do so in crises 
like the present. They have brought de- 
votion, energy, and skill to this service 
which uplifts humanity as much as war 
degrades it. They have a world-wide 
commission to relieve human suffering, 
and one Red Cross nurse on the Seneca 
was worth all the other agencies at work 
for the mitigation of the distress on 
board. 

Itis not for | surgeon-general, even 
be he an official who shows the highest 
ability in his technical capacity, to say 
whether the front is the place for women 
or not. Itis for them to decide whether 
they will incur the dangers, and, if neces- 
sary, make the sacrifices. When men go 
to the front to fight, it seems eminently 
proper that women should go there to 
nurse, and it is safe to say that any ad- 
vance which we may have made since our 
last previous war in prompt and intelligent 
care of our sick and wounded, is due in a 
mnch larger degree to the efforts of the 
Red Cross than to any medical officialism. 
The people who have done so much to 
promote this advance are the people best 
qualified to apply the new and more hu- 
mane methods, even though professional 
bourbonism may wince a little. 

If the regular medical and surgical army 
authorities had done their full duty, the 
private liberality of our citizens would 
not have been needed to fit out “hospital 
ships” to supplement deficiencies. And 
in view of the superior efficiency of the 
Red Cross organization, it is to be hoped 
that the generous donors to the Volun- 
teer Aid Association will not forget to 
give also their moral and material support 
to Clara Barton and her Red Cross work- 
ers. H. B. B. 





A RAILROAD QUEEN. 

For thirty years we have heard a good 
deal of “railroad kings’—men whose 
genius for organization has been success 
fully employed in the construction of rail- 
roads. According to the New York Com- 
mercial of July 18, we are likely to have a 
railroad queen in California. The Com- 
mercial says: 

Mrs. Annie Kline Rikert, of California, 
is likely to make quite a name for herself 
in the railroad and financial world, as she 
has succeeded in surveying a line for a 
railroad now under construction, and has 
organized the company and financed the 
project. The name of the road is the 


Stockton & Tuolumne, and Mrs. Rikert 
is the president of the company, which 
was formed with a capital of $1,000,000, 
of which $6,000 was paid in. In 1897 the 
necessary charter was obtained, and the 
line is now well under way. 

Mrs. Rikert was born in Mississippi, her 
father being a wealthy planter, and she 
was educated at Nashville, Tenn. After 
graduating she continued her studies, be- 
ing specially interested in geology and 
law. Circumstances took her to Califor- 


| nia, and prospecting on horseback and its 


> eorreoene led her to project the rail- 
road. 

The Stockton & Tuolumne will be sixty 
miles long, and will traverse a rich mining 
district that extends to the entrance of the 
timber country, and direct connection with 
lines leading to the East is regarded as a 
possibility. For years an effort has been 
made to locate a pass through the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains other than the one oc- 
cupied by the Southern Pacific, and it 
seems to have been reserved for Mrs. Rik- 
ert to accomplish this before the railroad 
project was put under way. The pass is 
said to be known to Indians and prospect- 
ors, and to be directly east of Summerville. 
In order that the railroad may cross the 
Stanislaus River, a steel bridge is to be 
built over a gorge several hundred feet 
deep, and will be the largest of its kind 
in the United States if the plans prepared 
are accepted. It will have an elevation of 
500 feet, its length will be 1,100 feet, and 
the width of the main span or arch will be 
600 feet. The structure will involve an 
outlay of $100,000. The control of the 
railroad, it is said, will soon pass into the 
hands of a company organized in Chicago, 
in which Mrs. Rikert will be given a profit- 
able interest. 

When I was a boy I often heard it said: 
‘‘A woman can manage a boarding-house, 
but only amancan keep a hotel.’’ To-day 
many first-class hotels are owned and 
managed by women. It is said that the 
recent return of prosperity to the great 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad system is 
largely due to the financial ability and 
sound common sense of Miss Garrett, 
whose father was the originator of that 
great continental enterprize. In that case 
the old proverb ‘‘Like father like son” 
may be amended to read ‘Like father like 
daughter.” H. B. B. 





FACTS ABOUT SPAIN. 


The Philadelphia Commercial Museum 
has compiled from official figures some 
statistics about Spain. 

The population is estimated at 18,000,- 
000. According to the census, 8,726,519 
are declared to have no trade or profes- 
sion. and of these 6,764,406 are women. 
The work of a mother and housekeeper is 
not classed as a trade or profession. The 
agricultural class is the largest, and in- 
cludes 4,023,201 men, while 825,531 women 
work in the fields. 

The total number of persons unable to 
read or write is estimated at 6,104,470, of 
whom 3,417,855 are men. The schools are 
attended by 1,728,920 pupils, for whose 
instruction there are 39,582 teachers, 24,- 
624 of whom are men. 

The following shows the number of 
persons engaged in other pursuits: 
Number of public employees, 97,257; 
number of pensioners, 64,000; physicians, 
male, 30,477; female, 78; writers, male, 
1,171; writers, female, 32; actors and 
actresses, 3,497; male servants, 3,497; 
female servants, 319,506; professional beg- 
gars, male, 39,279; female, 51,948; priests 
and monks, 43,238; nuns, 23,549. 





CLUB WOMEN AND WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


Mrs. Rebecca D. Lowe, of Atlanta, 
president of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, has resigned the presi- 
dency of the Georgia Federation. The 
business of the State Federation will be 
in the hands of Mrs. J. Lindsay Johnson, 
of Rome, Ga., until an election can be 
had. 

Sorosis, the pioneer club of Georgia, 
was remembered most satisfactorily by the 
General Federation, in the appointment 
of Mrs. Eugene Heard, of Middleton, as 
chairman of the Library Committee. The 
Rome Georgian says: 

As Mrs. Heard is already chairman of 
the Georgia Library Committee, and it is 
rumored she will be chosen as one of the 
library commissioners for Georgia, she 
will be in a position to do valiant work 
for the library m@vement throughout the 
country. As she herself says, she is a 
“travelling library’ from the crown of 
her head to the sole of her feet, conse- 
quently there is no doubt but that the 
work will progress rapidly under her able 
management. 

The Women’s Civic Federation of Eliza- 
beth, N. J., has just incorporated a branch 
society for the prevention of cruelty to 
children. This Federation is engaged in 
a very large work of assisting indigent 
people to become self-supporting. It has 
just published a report condemning the 
pawnbrokers of the city for charging ten 
per cent. for loans. 

Mrs. Sara T. S. Leighton, president of 
the Home Club of East Boston, Mass., was 
instrumental in forming in East Boston a 
branch of the Massachusetts Volunteer 
Aid Association. She reached the mem- 





bers of her club by letter, and through 








the mail they voted to give $25 from the 
club treasury to the Aid Association, and 


| within twelve hours from the time Mrs. 


Leighton sent out her notices, more than 
fifty members of the Home Club had sent 
in their assessments and joined the new 
association. Many of the members of the 
club are busily at work with preparations 
for furnishing the hospital ship, Bay 
State. 





-_——— 


GENEROUS OFFER FROM MRS. DIAZ. 








BELMONT, MAss., JuLY 26, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I have received your circulars asking for 
aid in hospital supplies for our soldiers. 
While I can offer neither money nor ma- 
terials, yet I will gladly give my services 
in the way of talks or readings (as in case 
of your last fair), could money be raised 
by these, not too far from Boston, in par- 
lors, halls, reading-rooms, at watering 
places orelsewhere. If you will print the 
enclosed circular, it may meet with re- 
sponse. ABBY Morton D1az. 

The list of Mrs. Diaz’s lectures and 
readings is as follows: 


A course of four talks for considering 
certain grand laws not yet recognized as 
underlying social conditions. 

1st. The Relation of Human Beings to 
the Universal. Obligations Entailed. Les- 
sons from Nature Showing Law of Life. 
Law of Individuality. Law of Oneness. 
Our Disobedience. Penalty. 

2d. Human Brotherhood as Political 
Economy. Distinction Between Human 
Nature and Human Character. The For- 
mer not Bad. Proof. Emerson's Plan. 

3d. Human Values the Wealth of the 
State, Child-Culture its Safeguard. Re- 
sponsibility for These, of the Home, of 
the School. Methods. Parental Enlight- 
enment the First Step. How to be Se- 
cured, 

4th. Spiritual Laws Shown the Only 
Sure Basis of Life, Health, Right Living, 
and the Solution of the Whole Human 
Problem. Vibrations. Thought as Power. 
Mental Hospitality. ‘Get Understand- 
ing.” 

Single talks given. 
OTHER TOPICS. 

lst. Women’s Clubs, their Value tothe 
Home and the Community. 

2d. Old Plymouth and Anti-slavery 
Reminiscences. 

3d. The Four Hindrances in the Way 
of the World’s Betterment. 

4th. Social and Political Economics. 

5th. Homes and Home-makers. 

6th. Story of the Plymouth Pilgrims, 
humorous Readings from her ‘William 
Henry Letters” and the *‘Bybury Book,” 
the latter pertaining chiefly to the house- 
hold. 


MEN AND WOMEN TEACHERS IN CHICAGO. 


— 





An educational commission, appointed 
by Mayor Harrison to report on reforms 
needed in the Chicago public schools, has 
recommended a number of changes. The 
recommendation that has excited the 
largest amount of comment is as follows: 


That an effort be made to increase the 
number of men teachers in the city schools, 
and to this end a larger salary be fixed for 
them than for women in the different 
groups under the schedule of salaries. 


The Chicago Times-Herald says: 


The report of the mayor's educational 
commission is exciting sharp debate 
among the older members of the board of 
education and among those who have 
recently retired from the board. Promi- 
nent among the older and more ex- 
perienced members of the board are 
Thomas Brenan and D. R. Cameron, and 
among those who have recently retired 
no one has a better right to an opinion 
than E. G. Halle. 


Mr. Brenan says: 

I have no patience with the proposi- 
tion of the commission to pay men more 
than women in order to increase the num- 
ber of male grade teachers. I have no 
objection to men becoming grade teachers, 
if they choose to become so on the same 
terms as women. But neither do I see 
any use for men in the primary and 
grammar grades. I believe the women 
make the best teachers in these grades. 
Woman is in charge of the children ina 
family, and a school is simply a large 
family. In former years teaching was all 
done by a man with a club in his hand. 
It is an instructive fact that this brutal 
method went out only as the woman 
teacher came in. It was a hard struggle 
to humanize the schoolroom, but now 
that we have done it, or rather that 
woman has done it, shall we turn her out 
and put the man with the club in again? 
I say a thousand times no. Aside from 
all this there is a palpable injustice in 
paying a man more than a woman for 
doing the same work. 


Mr. Cameron said: 

I find several things among the recom- 
mendations of the commission that I 
approve. I am clearly of the opinion that 
the influence on the minds of the pupils 
in the primary and grammar grades would 
be better if there were more male teach- 
ers. As mencannot be got for the salaries 
that attract women, I am in favor of pay- 
ing men more than women, even for the 
same work, in order to get the advantage 
of their sex. This is not at all a species 
of favoritism. It is a necessity of the 
case, and grows out of the respective 
market values of men and women. At 
the same time I think men, as a general 
thing, are either husbands or prospective 
husbands, and have greater burdens and 
responsibilities than women, and should 
be paid more salary on that account also. 





E. G. Halle says: 

Concerning the educational commis- 
sion, I should say that the mountain has 
labored and brought forth a mouse. Some 
of its recommendations are good, but they 
are old, and others are new, but they are 
bad. Lam utterly opposed to paying men 
more than women in order to induce them 
to accept positions as grade teachers, 
because I do not think they are any better 
than the women. In fact, [think a young 
woman who has made up her mind to 
follow teaching for a profession is a more 
desirable teacher than a man. One reason 
is that the man is certain to leave off 
teaching for some other employment. It 
is a calumny to say our grade teachers are 
incompetent. Mr. Lane has often re- 
ported thirty or more for retirement, but 
as the board, through favoritism, never 
would retire them, it was the same thirty 
that he reported every year, and that is 
less than one-half of one per cent. of the 
whole number of grade teachers. Our 
present system, under which the grade 
teachers are nearly all women, has worked 
admirably, and no one but a busybody 
would think of tinkering it. I foresee in 
all these stupid recommendations a deter- 
mination on the part of the mayor and 
Dr. Harper to run the schools of the city 
as a tail to the University of Chicago, and 
to do so at the expense of ruining the 
whole system. Dr. Andrews cannot do 
anything without a new law any more 
than could Mr. Lane, who was for our 
purposes an ideal superintendent. Dr. 
Andrews will succeed here and hold his 
position just so far as he seeks and fol- 
lows the advice of Mr. Lane, and no 
further. 


A number of indignant men and women 
have written to the Chicago papers, pro- 
testing. A correspondent of the Times- 
Herald says: 


An experience of fifteen years as a 
school principal in this city has not taught 
me to underestimate the worth of women 
as educators, If the State is to pay for 
services rendered, there is no reason why 
the service only should not be the gauge 
of the remuneration. The principle in- 
volved in the report of the commission on 
this head is entirely vicious. Observe 
what is proposed: A man—merely because 
he is a man —shall receive higher compen- 
sation than a woman for equal work, I 
am atone with the commission in its de- 
sire to induce more men to turn their am- 
bitions towards education, but not at such 
a cost to honor, justice, equality, and 
progress. If we desire more men, let us 
get them by all honorable means. But to 
fall back to such crude, club-man princi- 
ples as this is evidence that there is a 
grave lack of leaders with even common- 
place perceptions of ethics. 

It is true that in many other lines of 
work a man receives more than a woman 
for equal service. But this is not a rule. 
Trades unions that admit women fix the 
pay of both sexes for similar performance 
at the same figure. The pressure of eco- 
nomic conditions that has driven the wo- 
man to the factory and the teacher’s desk 
has, maybe, caused a general reduction in 
real wages at last. But these matters are 
regulated by the law of supply and de- 
mand. This law Mayor Harrison’s com- 
mission proposes to set aside. 

Instead of encouraging woman in the 
noblest of life’s endeavors, it would beat 
her back and down, and deliberately set 
man above her, justice or no justice. It 
would shamelessly say to her: ‘You may 
have experience, won by hard and unsel- 
fish work; you may have natural ability 
and talent. You may be useful—most 
useful. Your work may be all that is re- 
quired by the most exacting of standards. 
The products you turn out may be all 
that human brain and energy can do. 
But you were born a woman, and you 
must suffer just because you are not a 
man!” 

It is a question of ethics. The means 
can never be greater than the end. The 
end here, I presume, is to broaden educa- 
tion by the introduction of a larger num- 
ber of men into the service. But if the 
means to that end involve a gross viola- 
tion of every ethical feeling, an injustice 
that is nothing short of revolting, the re- 
sult will be far from what is conceived by 
those who would use a wheel to break a 
butterfly. 

From the common sense point of view: 
If men are not now drawn into education, 
the mere fact that the salary paid men be 
higher than that paid women would not 
remedy the matter one jot. It is the ab- 
solute and not the relative remuneration 
that withholds men from teaching. A 
man capable of teaching well will be capa- 
ble of earning far more in other profes- 
sions. Until the time comes when the 
economic conditions of men and women 
are equal, we must depend upon women 
to teach in the public schools. Until that 
time, such barbaric remedies as that pro- 
posed by the commission will fail as ut- 
terly as they deserve to fail. 


Another correspondent writes: 


The educational commission does not 
believe in equality before the law, and it 
wants to tip the beam of supply and de- 
mand so that the poor, dear, neglected 
men will have a better chance. Whata 
tribute to the 5,000 women teachers in the 
grades! They have made such good 
records that the men in the grand stand 
have solemnly decided that they must be 
handicapped. The masculine teachers 
must be given an advantage in the race 
and special incentives offered them. What 
is the secret of it all? Politics? Oh, perish 
the thought! 


Another writes: 


In yesterday’s Times-Herald, H. H. 
Gross speaks of divorcing school matters 
from politics. There’s the rub. Women 
are not useful political allies. That may 
or may not be a motive. I prefer to think 
the motion comes from an honest belief in 
the superior fitness of men over women as 





teachers. Yet that question has been 
settled long ago. At the congress of 
teachers held at the University of Chicago 
last month, the must exhaustive and com- 
plete reports were made by women, proy- 
ing the closest study in the relation of 
teacher to children and parents. 


“Fair Play” writes: 


The educational commission explains 
that higher salaries must be given to mas- 
culine teachers so that more of them can 
be induced to enter the school work. As 
if there were not already a host of quali- 
fied applicants on the outside, hoping and 
praying and waiting and begging for a 
chance! As it is, the higher positions and 
the higher salaries are almost exclusively 
held by the men. No claim is made that 
the masculine teachers know more or can 
tell it better than the feminine workers. 
It is not believed that the victims of the 
proposed discrimination are any less sober, 
thoughtful, careful or industrious. The 
masculine favorite cannot get a higher 


percentage in scholarship, though he 
je his neck trying. Let justice be 
one! 


One correspondent refers to the fre- 
quent assertion that women must not be 
put on an equal footing with men, but 
must be kept on a pedestal, and suggests 
that women would like ‘‘a little less wor- 
ship and a little more fairness.” This 
writer continues: 


Some think that men are the best 
teachers for owe over ten years old. If 
men are desired, there is no reason why 
they cannot be obtained for the salaries 
which women now receive. There are 
hundreds of young college men in the city 
working in shops and offices at poverty 
salaries, who would make good teachers. 
It is an open question about the best 
teachers for boys. It is said a woman 
teacher makes them more gentle and 
chivalrous. But it is doubtful whether 
the children of the masses need to be 
taught chivalry as much as manliness 
and self-discipline. Whatever views men 
hold, I think few will be willing to go on 
record as advocating anything so unjust 
as discrimination on account of sex. 





A LEGAL JEANNE D’'ARC. 


PARIS, JUNE 28, 1898. 

In France women form a majority of the 
population. They pay the same taxes 
that men do, and in millions of cases they 
contribute by manual and intellectual 
labor to the prosperity and success of the 
nation; yet access to almost every career, 
political or public, is forbidden them, by 
a government whose laws, in which they 
have no voice, are made without exception 
to favor men. The name, therefore, of 
Jeanne Chauvin, the first and, at present, 
only woman lawyer in France, will go 
down to posterity revered by thousands, 
who look upon her as having achieved an 
unprecedented victory in the emancipa- 
tion of French women. 

“Le Feminisme’’ has so long been a 
favorite subject among comic authors that 
Mlle. Chauvin in the abstract seems more 
like the heroine in a humorous dialogue 
than a serious pioneer, whom no ridicule 
has caused to falter in her effort for the 
emancipation of her sex. 

‘Where a woman is to blame,” she says, 
“every domestic difficulty, every unhap- 
piness in marriage, may be accounted for 
by her insufficient education.” 

“But when you attempt to prove this, 
mademoiselle,’’ is the reply, “‘when you 
educate the young woman as you would 
a man, teaching her to prefer philosophy 
to romance and wisdom to coquetry, in 
nine cases out of ten will she not remain 
an old maid, and have neither children 
wherein to perpetuate her theories nor a 
household to rejoice by the practice of 
them?” 

‘‘Alas, in France,’ she answers, “it is 
not inclination but money that determines 
marriage; rich women alone find hus- 
bands. It is, however, none the less im- 
portant that men in all countries should 
learn to appreciate and admire the women 
of ‘superior education,’ who in turn 
should be, I believe, as graceful and 
charming and well dressed as possible. 
The desire to please is an excellent thing.” 

The energy and determination Mlle. 
Chauvin has shown in her efforts to be- 
come a lawyer, and to plead in court, would 
naturally suggest that this has been a 
favorite dream since childhood. On the 
contrary, she says: 

“I studied Jaw because my brother was 
studying law, and I wanted to do what- 
ever he did.” 

This brother was her inseparable com- 
panion. Brought up in the provinces, 
Jeanne was seventeen before she came to 
Paris to study. She could then read 
Greek and Latin at sight, and at twenty 
she passed her baccalaureate, was made 
bachelor of arts, and entered the school 
of law, where she was the only woman 
student. Faithful to the traditions of 
French chaperonage, her mother accom- 
panied her to every class throughout the 
course. She received honorable mentions 


in two successive years, and a second 
prize for her examinations in Roman and 
civil law, and the degree of philosophy 
and letters. Finally, in 1892, she delivered 
her thesis before the faculty of law in 
Paris, who for the first time in the history 
of France conferred the title of doctor of 
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law upon a woman. 
exhaustive treatise upon the historical 
evolution of woman in society, and the 
various professions accessible to her under 
French and Roman law. 

To-day the leading article in the Matin 
is headed, ‘‘Women Judges. The Deed 
is Done! Women may now enter the Pal- 
ace of Justice, not to be defended, but to 
defend; not to be judged, but to judge!” 
This change of law is approved by the 
leading deputies, and it is a question of 
days only when women may, if they so 
desire, take an active part in the dispensa- 
tion of human justice in France; which 
reform, despised by anti-feminists, ridi- 
culed by sceptics, disparaged by bread- 
winners, desired by many and discussed 
by all, has yet been brought about by the 
persistent and unfaltering energy and de. 
termination of one woman—Jeanne Chau- 
vin. 

This successful young person has a 
variety of occupations other than obtain- 
ing reforms. She gives free lectures to 
public classes at the city hall; in the five 
principal young girls’ lycées of Paris she 
has instituted a course in law which no 
other woman in France at present is capa- 
ble of teaching; she has several private 
pupils as well, who promise to become 
eloquent lawyers; she devotes her leisure 
moments to drawing and painting, and is 
writing at present a series of articles for 
the Recue Hebdomadaire, under the gen- 
eral head of “‘L’ Evolution Feministe.” 

Up late in the morning, and in bed 
early at night, she requires much sleep, 
but works hard and regularly during her 
waking hours. 

“Doubtless,’’ she says, “if I had been 
working to become a lawyer in order to 
support myself, I should have found the 
struggle hard. As it is I have felt no 
struggle; every one has been courteous 
and sympathetic, apparently sincere in 
the regret that I should not sooner attain 
my end.” 

Accustomed to delivering lectures to 
very large audiences, she felt no agitation 
at pleading for the first time before the 
bar on the 24th of last November, though 
the court-room was crowded with a pro- 
fessional public. Her voice was clear and 
deep, and there was nothing in her con- 
duct or appearance which even the most 
sceptical young barrister could ridicule 
or find undignified. 

She has an office near the Schools of 
Medicine and Law ina quarter of Paris 
whose very streets’ names suggest wisdom 
and philosophy. ‘Nothing to me seems 
so stupid and unprofitable,” she says, ‘‘as 
to abandon an undertaking. Perseverance 
is my religion, and it is to this that I owe 
my success.”’ 

John Stuart Mill said long ago, ‘‘What 
women by nature cannot do, it is quite 
superfluous to forbid them from doing. 
What they can do, but not as well as men 
who are their competitors, competition 
suffices to exclude them from; if they have 
@ greater natural inclination for some 
things than for others, there is no need of 
laws or social inculcation to make the 
majority of them do the former in prefer 
ence to the latter. Nobody asks for pro- 
tective duties and bounties in favor of 
women; itis only asked that the present 
bounties and protective duties in favor of 
men should be recalled.’-—Bessie Mc- 
Ginnisin N. Y. Evening Post. 


MINNESOTA’S RED CROSS NURSES. 


Minnesota’s quota of Red Cross nurses 
has been selected from the large number 
who applied for the examinations. The 
Minneapolis Journal says: 


The women selected are all trained 
nurses who have proved their skill and 
ability in many sick rooms. The majority 
are graduates of the hospital training 
classes in town, and all are recommended 
by well-known physicians. They have a 
strong personal interest in the home regi- 
ments, and the people of Minnesota may 
feel that their sons will receive the best 
of care. 

One of the first to be sent will be Mrs. 
Mary A. House, who will go to Manila to 
look after the welfare of the Thirteenth 
Regiment. Mrs. House has a son in the 
regiment, and has a strong motherly feel- 
ing for the boys. She served in the 
homeopathic hospital, and has been em- 
ployed in private nursing for eight years. 
Mrs. House has no home ties, and her 
whole interest is now centred in her work 
and her boys. 

_ An artist and a nurse seem to be two 
incongruous persons to be one and the 
same, and yet Miss Elizabeth A. Chant 
has been successful in both fields. Her 
studio has been a rendezvous for ar- 
tists and those interested in art, and her 
delightful studio “at homes” will be 
greatly missed next season. But Miss 
Chant was a nurse before she was an 
artist, and she has never been off with the 
old love. She was graduated from the 
Northwestern Hospital, and practised 
nursing both here and in Duluth. She 
made a specialty of surgical and emer- 
gency cases, and is specially fitted for the 
work she is going to do. She had unusual 
emergency practice after the St. Cloud 
cyclone, and during the fever epidemic in 
Duluth. After she took up her art work 
she did not entirely drop nursing, but 
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took a number of cases among friends and 
friends’ friends. She was on a surgical 
case not two weeks ago, so that her ex- 
perience is fresh as well as tested. Born 
in the East Indies, she will perhaps be 
able to stand the climate better than most 
Northerners. 
tain, and until she was ten years old Miss 
Chant lived on the southern Asiatic coast. 
Her studio is a most attractive place, filled 
with all the odd bits that make a 
studio the most charming place in the 
world; and as one watches the busy artist 
at work at her canvas or hospitably dis- 
pensing Russian tea from a steaming 
samovar, the thought that she is equally 
at home at the bedside of the sick and 
suffering seems incongruous. Miss Chant 
will be sent to Chickamauga, and will 
start as soon as she receives her orders. 
From Chickamauga she will probably go 
to Cuba. 

While Miss Chant had charge of the sur- 
gical ward in the days of her hospital 
training at the Northwestern, Miss Elea- 
nor Hill looked after the medical ward. 
Miss Hill is a Canadian, born in Guelph. 
She has had extensive practice in her pro- 
fession, and hails the opportunity of doing 
something for the soldiers. She had in- 
tended to take up the study of medicine 
this fall, but will now go to the Philip- 
pines with Mrs. House. 

Mies Alice Smith was also a member of 
the same class at the Northwestern, and 
she will follow Miss Chant south. Since 
her graduation she has been engaged in 
general nursing, and her work has called 
her not only to different places in the 
State, but to Europe. She isa native of 
Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Margaret McNeills is a graduate of 
a Montreal hospital, and has had charge of 
two or three hospitals since, among them 
the City Hospital of Minneapolis. She 
was in one hospital for eleven years. 

Miss Dina Jacobson is a young Nor- 
wegian who came to this country some 
two or three years after graduating from 
the Norwegian hospital. She has had 
special experience in surgical cases. When 
asked if she had any preference where she 
should go, she looked up in surprise and 
said, with a funny little accent: ‘Don't 
we go where we are sent ?” 

Miss Anna Landgraeber is from the 
homeopathic hospital and has had fifteen 
years’ experience, making a specialty of 
contagious diseases and fevers. She is 
~~ Illinois, and came to Minneapolis 
in 91. 

The Red Cross Society would like to 
place Mrs. Mary Pennell in charge of a 
depot of supplies in Manila, and she will 
probably be sent to the Philippines. Mrs. 
Pennell’s father was in the Civil War, and 
was in a number of hospitals. The stories 
of his sufferings gave his daughter an 
interest in hospital work that led her to 
take the course, and she graduated from 
St. Anthony Hospital. Later, she was 
matron of her alma mater, and has been 
engaged in general nursing for seven 
years. 

Mrs. Harriet Bassett is another member 
of the Northwestern Hospital training 
class who passed the Red Cross examina- 
tion. She is a native of Rochester, N. Y., 
and came to Minneapolis to take a posi- 
tion as stenographer. Later she entered 
the training class,and has practised her 
profession for a number of years. She 
is anxious to go to Cuba. ‘‘We should be 
there now,” she said, after the battle of 
Santiago. ‘‘We are needed sadly to care 
for the sick and wounded.” 





HOW ONE SUFFRAGE LEAGUE WORKED 
FOR THE SOLDIERS. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 


There came to the Natick League, as to 
others, a call to work for the hospital 
ship The Bay State. 

The members of the executive commit- 
tee at once held a consultation as to the 
wisest method to pursue in the matter. 
In view of the fact that the war, which 
makes a necessity for this movement, af- 
fects every member of society, it was 
deemed best for the League to begin its 
work by arousing a wide-spread interest 
in this enterprise. Therefore Mrs. Hilt, 
the president of the League, with others, 
interviewed a large number of women, who 
immediately became deeply interested. A 
meeting was called for the afternoon of 
Saturday, July 2, which was well attend- 
ed. A committee of 30 was chosen, rep- 
resenting all parts of the town, and com- 
posed of members of all the churches and 
various other organizations. The town 
was districted at once, and a house-to- 
house canvass was made by the young 
people. Within three days nearly $400 
was subscribed and paid in for the work. 
In addition, one man gave the free use of 
a hall for committee meetings, and an- 
other (a manufacturer of underwear) 
agreed to cut all the garments required, 
and to give the use of six sewing-ma- 
chines, with steam power, if as many 
were needed. 

The Woman's Club and the Relief Corps 
each contributed $25, and two individuals, 
one of whom did not wish his name 
known, gave $50 apiece. 

Within three days of the first cutting of 
the cloth, seventy-five surgical suits were 
made, packed, and ready to send to head- 
quarters. A handkerchief was put in the 
pocket of each shirt. Besides the shirts 
sent, the case contained 116 rolls of band- 
ages, also several dozen towels, a dozen 
sheets, five dozen cakes of soap, a dozen 
pocket combs, and a large quantity of old 
cotton and linen. Everything put in the 
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box was marked with stencil and indeli- 
ble ink, ‘‘Natick, Mass.” 

A second box has since been packed and 
forwarded. Up to the present time 250 
shirts have been made, and more than 100 
abdominal bands, also 25 or 30 mosquito 
nets. Fifty dollars was appropriated to 
provide the forward ward of the hospital 
ship with its table furnishings. Two 
months’ rent has been paid for the desti- 
tute family of one of the Natick volun- 
teers, and clothing for the four little ones 
of the family is to be furnished by this 
Natick auxiliary. 

No credit is claimed for the League in 
this work, except that of taking prompt 
initiatory steps to forward it. There isa 
minimum of members of the League on the 
committee, which is a representative one. 
But Mrs. Hilt, the president of the League, 
was made chairman of the committee by 
the unanimous vote of its members. 

As different methods of work are neces- 
sary in different localities, the one used 
by the Natick League may not be advisable 
in all places, but is given as one which 
could be used where the people are so pa- 
triotic that they need only to be appealed 
to in order to become sufficiently interest- 
ed to give freely of time, strength, and 
money to this cause. More than $500 has 
already been contributed for the use of 
the committee of the Natick auxiliary, 
and a lively interest in the work contin- 
ues to be manifested. 0. A. C. 

Natick, Mass. 





SUMMER ASSEMBLY AT FRYEBURG, ME. 


Woman’s Club Day, with addresses by 
members of women’s clubs and a recogni- 
tion service of the Chautauqua Readers, 
are among the special days appointed 
at the Annual Assembly of the Maine 
Chautauqua Union at Fryeburg. During 
the last ten years, the Union has been 
attended by thousands of persons looking 
for a vacation place not too expensive, 
which combines the delights of the coun- 
try with the social and educational advan- 
tages of large centres. The session of the 
Assembly of 1898, together with a School 
of Methods, began July 28, to continue 
till Aug. 11. 

The departments of study include physi- 
cal culture under Dr, G. L. Meylan, of the 
Boston Y. M. C. A.; chorus singing, Dr. 
C. D. Underhill, of Boston, director; 
shorthand, taught by Miss Helen P. Good- 
win, of the Chandler Normal Shorthand 
School; photography, taught by Mr. L. 
B. Strout; a course in Household Arts, 
under Miss Anna Barrows, editor of The 
American Kitchen Magazine; Sunday 
school normal work, in charge of Rev. H. 
E. Thayer; botany, taught by Mr. George 
Haley. 

The management continues in the hands 
of Rev. E. H. Abbott and Rev. G. D. 
Lindsay. The programme includes lec- 
tures by Hamilton W. Mabie, Robert A. 
Woods, Dr. Nathaniel Butler, H. V. Ab- 
bott, and Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D.; 
illustrated lectures on topics of season- 
able interest by Charles Mason Fuller, 
U.S. N., Prof. Alfred Hamlin, and con- 
certs with well-known singers, assisted 
by popular elocutionists. 

The School of Methods for primary 
teachers has a faculty of experts. Geog- 
raphy is to be taught by Mr. Philip Emer- 
son, principal of the Cobbet School, Lynn, 
Mass; writing by Mr. Ralph E. Lowe, of 
Portland, Me.; reading by Miss Delia I. 
Griffin, of North Attleboro, Mass.; draw- 
ing by Miss Esther A. Smith; music by 
Miss Elizabeth E. Hoar, of Danvers, 
Mass. 

Inquiries will be gladly answered by 
Mr. E. H. Abbott at Fryeburg, Me. Spe- 
cial rates by rail and steamer lines make 
the Assembly available to those at a dis- 
tance. 


WOMEN’S WAR WORE. 





Misses Florence Applegate and C. B. 
White, of New Orleans, were among the 
first volunteer nurses who filed their ap- 
plications with Dr. Anita Newcomb Mc- 
Gee, director of the D. A. R. Corps for 
service in the army and navy of the United 
States under the auspices of the National 
Society of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, at Washington. Misses Apple- 
gate and White, who are graduates of the 
New Orleans School for Trained Nurses, 
are gifted young women, and skilful 
nurses. They served bravely and success- 
fully during the epidemic in their city in 
1897, and are immune from the yellow 
fever. They have been ordered to Santi- 
ago for yellow fever work. 

Mrs. A. M. Curtis, wife of the surgeon- 
in-chief of the Freedmen’s Hospital, of 
Washington, D. C., has been sent by the 
Government to New Orleans to secure a 
corps of trained nurses, who are immune 
from the yellow fever, for service in Cuba. 
Mrs. Curtis is among the best known 
women of the colored race. San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., is her native city, but she has 
resided for years in Washington, D. C., 
where she has been active in many works 
of charity and mercy. 
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Miss Laura Gill, matron and superin- 
tendent of nurses under Miss Barton and 
Dr. Lesser, is placing the Red Cross 
nurses now in Florida with some of the 
Government hospitals, in accordance with 
the expressed willingness of the surgeon- 
general. 

Miss Mabel Simpkins, of Yarmouth, 
sister of the late Congressman Simpkins, 
has organized branches of the Massachu- 
setts Volunteer Aid Association in nearly 
every town in the Cape Cod district. 

Mrs. Eliza J. Dadmun, of Boston, re- 
cently went to Fort Monroe, to take up 
her duties as hospital nurse. Mrs. Dad- 
mun was graduated from the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital training school, 
and afterwards became matron there. 
Later she took a regular course at the 
Tufts Medical School for the purpose of 
becoming a practitioner. Ever since the 
war began she has hoped to be appointed 
to a position where she might have the 
care of malarial and typhoid cases. Her 
application was signed by many well- 
known men. 

Members of the Massachusetts Army 
Nurses’ Association meet on Thursday 
afternoon to sew in the G. A. R. rooms in 
the State House, the use of which has 
been offered them. They have voted to 
do all they can in the way of making 
articles for the soldiers, and to help the 
Volunteer Aid Association. At the com- 
ing Mechanics’ Fair, the nurses will have a 
booth. The interest of the public is 
looked for in this undertaking, as this 
association not only cares for its mem- 
bers who are in need, but also for any 
woman who served in the Civil War. 
Articles that will sell readily are desired, 
and all contributions should be sent to 
Mrs. Fanny T. Hazen, president of the 
Association, 61 Oxford Street, Cambridge. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. ALBERT Bowker, for twenty- 
three years president of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions, died at her home at 
Newton, Mass., on July 27. 

Mrs. Bowker was the originator of the 
society of which she was president, and 
which is said to have been the first denom- 
inational organization specially formed 
for women’s foreign missionary work. 
She was a woman of great foresight and 
executive ability, combined with un- 
bounded devotion to any cause she es- 
poused, and the wisdom with which the 
foundations of her society were laid has 
proved invaluable, not only in her own 
association, but in those of other denomi- 
nations throughout the country. 

As an active worker for the soldiers in 
the Civil War, and as president of the 
Union Maternal Association, Mrs. Bowker 
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was a pioneer in organized work for 
women, which has spread so rapidly 
throughout the world in the latter part 
of the 19th century. 

In 1890, owing to ill-health and increas- 
ing infirmities, she resigned her active 
connection with the board, although her 
name has been continued on its list of 
officers. Till within a few years her resi- 
dence was in East Boston, where she was 
well known for her constant deeds of 
kindness and philanthropy from child- 
hood. Her loss will be mourned by 
Christian workers all over the world. 

Two large buildings in foreign lands 
bear her name—Bowker Hall in Bombay 
American Mission School, filled with more 
than a hundred pupils, and Bowker Hall‘ 
one of the two large buildings of the 
American College for Girls in Constanti- 
nople. 

————“( q82-2 ——— 

“Wyoming, an equal suffrage State, 
sends thrice her quota to the war. Wom- 
an suffrage evidently means no dearth of 
fighting men,” says the New Orleans 
Picayune. 


THE DRAMA. 


CasTLE SQuARE.—The attraction next 
week will be Arthur Law’s laughable 
comedy, ‘The New Boy.’ When this 
comedy was originally brought out in 
London four years ago, it was received 
with favor, and Weedon Grossmith made 
one of his most prominent successes in it. 
It is a farce that never flags in interest. 
An undersized married man mistaken for 
“the new boy,” makes the fun. The cast 
is: Archibald Rennick (The New Boy), 
Walter Perkins; Doctor Candy (Principal 
of Birchgrove School), J. L. Seeley; Felix 
Roach (the dear friend), Horace Lewis; 
Theodore De Brizac (a French Master), 
Charles Mackay; Daniel Stubber (a farm- 
er), Lindsay Morison; Master Fullock (a 
pugilistic pupil), Wm. Chas. Masson; John 
Nabum (a policeman), Roland Gillis; Mrs. 
Rennick (Archibald’s wife), Maude Odell; 
Nancy Roach (Felix Roach’s daughter), 
Mary Sanders; Susan (housemaid) Marian 
A. Chapman. On Monday, August 8 ap- 
pears Martha Morton's comedy, “His 
Wite’s Father.”’ The souvenir Tuesday 
afternoon will be a portrait of Miss Marian 
A. Chapman as Mrs. Capt. Mathews in 
“Sheridan.” 
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Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. 


NORTH SHORE ROUTE 


To Gloucester. 


THE NEW AND ELEGANT 


STEEL STEAMER CAPE ANN 


(COLUMBUS ORCHESTRA) 
AND THE POPULAR 


Steamer City of Gloucester 


Leave north side of Central Wharf, Boston, 
(foot of State St.), weather permitting, week days 
at 10 A. M., and 2 and 4.45 P. M.: leave Gloucester 
at 3and 7.30 A. M., and 2 P. M. Sundays, leave 
Boston at 10.15 A. M. and 5.30 P.M.; leave Glou- 
cester at 3 and 7.30 A. M. and 3.15 P. M. 


Fare, 50c.; Round Trip, 75c. 
Book of 50 Trips, $12.50. 


P. S.—No3 A. M. boat from Gloucester Mon- 
days. E. 8S. MERCHANT, Gen. Mgr. 
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HALF OF MY LIFE. 
BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


Half of my life is gone, and I have let 
The years slip from me, and have not ful- 
filled 
The aspiration of my youth to build 
Some tower of song with lofty parapet. 
Not indolence, or pleasure, nor the fret 
Of restless passions that would not be 
stilled, 
But sorrow and a care that almost killed, 
Kept me from what I may accomplish yet, 
Though, half-way up the hill, I see the Past 
Lying beneath me with its sounds and 
sights; 
A city in the twilight dim and vast, 
With smoking roofs, soft bells, and gleam- 
ing lights, 
And hear above me, on the autumnal blast, 
The cataract of Death far thundering from 
the heights. 





THE LONG DAY. 


Within her sunny porch a grandame sat, 
Watching the flickering shadow of the 
leaves 
Upon the path; methought I heard her sigh, 
A sobbing breath, repressed, like one who 
grieves. 
“Mother, what troubles you?” 
said: 
“You look so happy in your little home.” 
Lifting her eyes, she spoke: ‘My child, I 
pine 
For the Long Day to come.” 


Her quaint, sad words found echo in my 
heart. 
How many of us in the world's wild hum 
Find space to sigh, as twilight shadows fall, 
For the Long Day to come? 


I gently 


And it shall come and bring no weariness, 
No pain, or tears, or partings in the home; 

The former things shall fade and pass away, 
When the Long Day shal! come. 


—_— »> 


THE WILL AND THE WAY. 





BY JOHN G. SAXE. 


It was a noble Roman, 
In Rome’s imperial day, 
Who heard a coward croaker, 
Before the battle, say: 
“They're safe in such a fortress ; 
There is no way to shake it—”’ 
“On! on!” exclaimed the hero, 
“T’ll find a way, or make it!” 


Is fame your aspiration ? 
Her path is steep and high; 

In vain he seeks the temple, 
Content to gaze and sigh! 

The shining throne is waiting, 
But he alone can take it 

Who says, with Roman firmness, 
“T’ll find a way, or make it!” 


Is learning your ambition? 
There is no royal road; 
Alike the peer and peasant 
Must climb to her abode. 
Who feels the thirst for knowledge, 
In Helicon may slake it, 
If he has still the Roman will 
To “find a way or make it!” 


Are riches worth the getting? 
They must be bravely sougbt; 
With wishing and with fretting 
The boon can not be bought. 
To all the prize is open, 
But only he can take it 
Who says with Roman courage, 
“T’ll find a way, or make it!” 





AN OLD MAID’S LOVE AFFAIR. 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 

A child crying down in the swamp— 
what could it mean? Miss Abigail Drew 
stopped, and set down the heavy basket 
of lunch she was carrying to the men in 
the hayfield. It surely was a child’s cry, 
and a baby’s too! How it stirred the 
chords of her lonely, longing heart! Miss 
Abigail loved children with a passionate, 
yearning love; and yet it had been years 
since she had even heard a baby cry. 
Living alone with her brother and his 
occasional help, on that remote farm, all 
social relationships, all neighborly ameni- 
ties and delights were almost entirely 
denied her. And above all things she 
missed and longed for the sunny presence 
of children. She felt that, if she only had 
a child to care for, her barren, empty life 
would overflow with joy and purpose. 
The days, now so sad and meaningless, 
would be so rich and blessed then! Ah! 
there is nothing like the infinite aching of 
the mother-heart in a childless breast. 

Therefore, that child-cry, floating up 
from the swamp, was heavenly music to 
the heart of Miss Abigail Drew. She 
clasped her hands and listened, her whole 
being absorbed in the associations con- 
nected with the sound. Suddenly her 
heart surged into her throat, and she 
caught her breath with the thought that 
rushed across her mind—what if a baby 
had been left in the swamp deserted! 
And what if she should be the one to find 
it and take it home; and oh! what if 
nobody should ever come to claim it! The 
wistful face of the woman paled and 
flushed, and flushed and paled, in swift 
succession, as her heart brooded upon this 
wonderful possibility. At length, with a 
little cry that was all a prayer, she sprang 


towards the swamp, leaving the basket of 
lunch under the blaze of the July sun. 

When she emerged from the thick, low 
woods at the bottom of the pasture, her 
dress was torn and her face scratched and 
streaming with perspiration, but the 
rapture and triumph that shone in her 
eyes, as she looked down upon a bundle 
strained to her breast, showed that life, 
for her, had suddenly been lifted above all 
ordinary conditions and considerations, 
and that she was only conscious of walk- 
ing upon such roseate air as the old paint- 
ers limned beneath the feet of their ex- 
alted Madonnas. A little face peeped 
out from the ragged shaw] that wrapped 
Miss Abigail’s precious burden, but the 
plaintive cry had ceased, and the blue 
eyes of the little foundling were gazing 
up into those ‘‘two springs of limpid love” 
that shone above them. 

Nathan Drew and his two hired men 
were waiting impatiently under the 
shadow of a big elm-tree, when their 
breathless provider finally arrived with 
the basket of lunch and that strange 
bundle upon her left arm, It was long 
past noon, and Nathan Drew was fretting 
and fuming at his sister’s unaccountable 
delay. 

‘‘What in ’tarnal kept you so long?” he 
demanded, as the panting woman dropped 
the basket under the shadow of the elm. 
‘And, for goodness’ sake, what ye got in 
yer arms?” 

“A baby, Nathan!’ replied his sister, 
ina voice full of soft, reverential joy. “A 
poor little baby that was left in the 
swamp. I heard it crying, and went to 
find it, and that’s what made me so late.” 

“‘Humph!” said Nathan Drew, taking the 
covering from the basket and inspecting 
its contents. ‘What be ye going to do 
with it?” 

A cloud swept across the radiant face of 
the woman. There was something dis- 
tinctly forbidding in her brother’s tone and 
manner. Evidently, the only question 
that had entered his mind was how to get 
rid of the unwelcome encumbrance that 
had been left upon his land. Their 
thoughts were travelling in diametrically 
opposite directions—the woman's, towards 
retaining the child; the man’s, towards 
disposing of it. 

There was something of the protective 
cunning of love in Abigail’s evasive an- 
swer to her brother. ‘Probably some- 
body will come along and claim it in a 
little while,’ she said. 

Nathan Drew laughed derisively. Then 
he took a huge bite out of one of Abigail’s 
delicious chicken sandwiches, and washed 
it down with a gulp of coffee from the 
warm can. ‘Very likely,’ he replied at 
length; ‘‘very likely!’ Then he laughed 
again. ‘Somebody dropped it accident- 
ally in the swamp, eh, boys? Somebody’ll 
be comin’ back, ’most crazy to find it, by 
n? by.” 

The hired men laughed servilely, though 
it was plain that their minds were chiefly 
absorbed by the lunch-basket which their 
employer held between his legs, and was 
steadily plundering. 

‘“*Well, come on, boys. Hitch up here 
and have something to eat!” cried the 
farmer. ‘‘We can’t bother about a baby all 
day. There’s work to be done.” 

The tongues of the hired men were 
loosed as their anxiety disappeared, and 
one of them, a swart little French Cana. 
dian, exclaimed: 

“Ah guess ah know where dat bebby 
come from, me! Dat mans leev in lum- 
ber shanty on Coon Hill; he gone, an’ 
heez ol’ hooman have t’ree, four, five 
bebby—prob’ly two. Ah bet dat mans 
left dat bebby, seh!”’ 

‘I shouldn’t wonder,”’ replied Nathan 
Drew. “Shiftless cuss! Camping down 
on my property without even asking per- 
mission, and using my lumber shanty, 
stove, and wood! I’m glad he’s gone, but 
I wish he’d taken his hull dern brood 
with him. The young un’ll prob’ly grow 
up jest like the rest of ’em, lazy and 
wutbless.”’ 

“Ah heard say,’’ continued the little 
Frenchman, ‘dat man’s Hinglishman, 
good fambly, but not ver’ strong for work. 
Los’ heez health, an’ ’bliged for take to de 
woods. No money—no health—big family. 
Ab guess ah’ll do ’bout same t’ingas him, 
bah gosh, if ah get too much bebby!”’ 

“Don’t doubt it, Alphonse,”’ rejoined 
the farmer. ‘‘That’s jest the sort of a 
critter you be, and yer hull Canuck tribe.”’ 

Alphonse grinned appreciatively, and 
took no offence. Then silence fell upon 
the three men until the last crumb and 
drop of their noonday lunch had disap- 
peared. 

Abigail tenderly laid the baby down in 
the grass while she gathered together the 
dishes and napkins and repacked them in 
the basket. Her brother stood over her, 
watching. He was a spare, hard-faced, 
iron-gray man, who showed by every line 
and feature the absence of sentiment in 
his make-up. The woman’s hands trem- 
bled as she worked. She knew he was 
about to say something concerning the 
child. Presently he spoke: 





“You kin keep that young un jest two 





days, Abigail. Then, if there don’t no- 
body come to claim it, I am goin’ to take 
it to the Foundling Hospital.” Having 
thus delivered himself, he shouldered his 
pitchfork and walked determinedly away. 

Tears obscured the homeward path of 
the little woman as she struggled through 
the shimmering sunlight with the infant 
on her arm. She knew that her brother 
would be turned from his purpose neither 
by argument nor by entreaty. He had 
spoken, and that was an end of it—the 
inflexible ultimatum of that old Puritan- 
bred tyranny that survives in so many 
heads of English households. 

But though the path was blurred, it took 
her home—the only home she had ever 
known, the roof under which she had been 
born and reared, and which had descended 
to her elder brother when their parents 
died. Hastening to the pantry, she took 
milk and warmed it for the babe, half stu- 
pefied by starvation. Then, clumsily, yet 
with a woman’s instinct, she sparingly fed 
the child with a spoon, a few drops at a 
time. As life came back to the little body 
with nourishment, the baby cried weakly, 
and Abigail strained it to her bosom, while 
tears of mingled joy and pity rained down 
upon the little head. What a pretty child 
it was, despite its sufferings! What a 
clear, white skin; what a little, pointed, 
dimpled chin; what blue, blue eyes; what 
breadth of forehead and fullness of tem- 
ple; what dainty little hands; what a soft, 
sweet neck for nestling a mother’s lips! 

For two days Abigail Drew lived in the 
awful joy of one who drains the nectar 
from a cup which, when emptied, must be 
dashed to earth. She tried to put away 
the thought that she and that little baby 
girl must part. She tried to make those 
two precious days heaven enough for all 
of life. She tried, with all the dutifulness 
and reverence of her nature, to bow to her 
brother’s will and be content. But every 
hour the whisper in her heart grew stronger 
and more insistent—‘‘Cleave to the child! 
Keep her, cherish her. She is yours, a 
gift of God, the answer to your lifelong 
prayer.” 

At last she went to her brother and 
poured out her heart with an intensity of 
passion he had never suspected in that 
quiet, reserved, meekly subservient sister 
of his. But, although surprised and dis- 
turbed, Nathan Drew was not moved. 
His heart remained obdurate. To him, 
the thought ofa foundling child in the 
house was unendurable. Never a lover of 
children, always convinced in his own 
heart that childlessness was the more 
blessed state, how could he be expected 
to look with favor upon an adopted baby, 
a child concerning whose antecedents and 
propensities one knew absolutely nothing? 
No! he would not hear to it. To the 
Foundling Hospital at Mayfield the little 
waif must go. 

Towards evening of the last day of her 
probation, Abigail Drew began to gather 
together certain little treasures of her 
own—heirlooms. Her mother’s Bible; the 
laces left her by Aunt Judith; an old-fash- 
ioned watch and chain; six silver spoons, 
worn thin as paper—these, and a few 
other things, she wrapped in a bundle; 
and then, taking baby and bundle in her 
arms, she went out, closing the kitchen 
door reverently and softly behind her. 
Down the road, through the haze of the 
late afternoon, she walked, as one in a 
dream, leaving behind her all that she had 
ever known and loved hitherto. 

From the distant meadow came the 
sound of whetstone on scythe-blade— 
what a clear, cheery ring! How could 
Nathan beat such music, with banishment 
for the babe—for both of them, did he 
but know it!—in his heart? 

Beyond the bridge, Abigail turned into 
the woods, and followed the stream west- 
ward; for the road ran too near the 
meadow where Nathan and his men were 
haying. The child fell to crying, but she 
nestled it and kept on. Just before sun- 
set, she came out of the woods upon 
another road, and followed it southward. 
The summer dusk began to deepen, yet 
she met no traveller and passed no house. 
What a lonely country it was, that New 
Hampshire mountain valley! The great 
hills looked down over the woods like 
stern-faced giants. The night air smelled 
of swamps, and piny glens, and deep- 
buried solitudes. The voices were all 
those of wild creatures, mysterious and 
hidden. How the weary, heart-sick wo- 
man longed for the sight of a roof, a 
chimney, an open door—especially for the 
face of one of her own sex! Only the 
heart of a woman understands a woman’s 
heart. 

At last, when the fireflies began to drift 
across her path like sparks from the crum- 
bling embers of the sunset, Abigail, turn- 
ing a bend in the road, came suddenly 
upon the welcome glow of a farmhouse 
window. She hastened forward, and, 
turning into the little path between the 
lilac bushes, approached the open door. 
A man sat upon the doorstep, smoking; 
and as he saw the apprvuaching figure, he 

rose and called his wife. 

A buxom, sweet-faced woman came bus- 





tling to the door, skewer in hand. The 
moment Abigail’s eyes rested upon her 
face, she cried: 

‘*Lucinda Jones!” 

The skewer fell clattering upon the 
floor, and the two women rushed together, 
like amicable battering-rams, the arms of 
the larger embracing friend and child in 
their expansive embrace. 

“Abigail Drew! Be you still living in 
these parts? I heard, away out in York 
State, where wé just moved from, that 
you and your brother had gone West 
twenty years ago. My! and you've been 
and married and got a baby! Come in— 
come in! Lorenzo, fetch the rocker out 
of the settin’-room. How glad I am to 
see you again, Abigail! I thought you 
and me was parted forever.” 

How straight love had led her wander- 
ing feet! Abigail sank down in the cush- 
ioned rocker, and marvelled at the cheer- 
ful firelight playing on the face of the 
sleeping babe. Welcome—refuge—sym- 
pathy! Ah! she had not obeyed the in- 
ward voice in vain. 

Six weeks was Nathan Drew a-searching 
for the treasure he had lost. He drove 
east, west, north and south, stopping at 
every mountain farmhouse to seek news 
of his sister. Nobody had seen her going 
or coming. The yawning earth could 
not have swallowed her more completely. 

But at last he found her. She was sit- 
ting, with her baby, ona low chair, under 
the lilac-bushes, and he spied her before 
he had reached the house. She saw him 
at the same moment, and, springing up 
like a hunted creature, made as if she 
would have fled. But he stopped her 
with a pleading gesture, and a look on his 
face such as she had not seen since they 
were children together. 

“You don’t know how I've missed you, 
Abigail,” he said, simply, drawing rein in 
front of the lilac-bushes. The man looked 
haggard and worn, and there was a pa- 
thetic tone in his voice. 

“I can’t go home with you, Nathan,” 
said Abigail, firmly; and she pressed the 
rosy child closer to her bosom. Yet there 
was a yearning look in her eyes, that her 
brother was not slow to interpret. 

“I’ve thought it all over sence you left, 
Abigail,” he said; ‘‘and it’s be’n borne in 
upon me that, per’aps, I was wrong about 
the child. Come home, and you shall 
keep it as long as you live. I won't say 
another word. It’s the only love affair 
you ever hed, Abigail, and I ain’t a-goin’ 
to stand any longer between you and your 
heart.”’ 

The tears welled to Abigail’s eyes, as 
she came out into the road with the child. 
“Put your hand on her head, Nathan,” 
she said, ‘‘and swear to me that you will 
never part us. Then I will go home with 
you.” 

Nathan Drew hesitated a moment. 
Then he touched the child's head with 
the tips of his horny fingers, and said: 

“I swear it, Abigail.” 

So they two and the child went home 
together.—N. Y. Evening Post. 





GREENACRE NOTES. 


GREENACRE INN, ELIOT, ME., 
JULY 25, 1898. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

How many of the readers of our be- 
loved JouRNAL know of this delightful 
place and of its heavenly influences? 

Mrs. Avery, myself and our three little 
girls arrived here the 27th ult. The bene- 
fits of Greenacre are so unusual to sum- 
mer resorts as to make us feel that the 
JOURNAL would esteem it a privilege to 
assist in making Greenacre-on-the-Pis- 
cataqua as widely known as possible. 

Miss Sarah J. Farmer has carried on 
what is here knuwn as the ‘Greenacre 
Movement” for several years. The object 
is the unfoldment and teaching of the Love 
principle as exemplified by our Saviour. 
Believing that every one having an under- 
standing of that principle should help 
hasten the time when it shall become the 
universal motive in all the relationships of 
life in all nations, Miss Farmer has worked 
with a zeal worthy of the object. Her 
family, as well as Lerself, have an inter- 
esting history. 

One cannot tarry here without feeling 
that the problem of life is to come into 
sufficient understanding of the Love or 
Christ principle t» wish to be governed 
by it solely, without regard to self-inter- 
est; that, once on that plane, we shall 
know what it is tu be absulutely without 
fear of the consequences of vur acts and all 
the vicissitudes vf our daily lives, be our 
respective callings winat they may. Then, 
whether one’s body is sick or well, or 
one’s purse rich or por, will be considered 
simply as incidents alung the pathway of 
the life and material welfare ot righteous 
men. 

All the elements of life at Greenacre 
make it an ideal summer resort, morally 
and physically. 

While the Greenacre movement is one 
of love and not of profit, yet its very ob- 
j-ct diaws material blessings from so 





many sources that its opportunities aré 
afforded to fat and lean purses alike. The 
former can patronize the Inn, and the 
latter can rent a tent from the Inn or 
bring their own tent, and locate some- 
where among the beautiful green acres 
along the banks of the Piscataqua River, 
and live as inexpensively, as to cost of 
table, as one may choose to. 

The great blessings which Greenacre 
supplies are entirely lacking at the fash- 
ionable watering places. The latter sim- 
ply afford the accommodations and at- 
tractions of a summer resort, while not 
only does Greenacre afford those, but 
each season opens many avenues for the 
education of the heart through the willing 
contribution of time and services of many 
gifted persons in the various helpful de- 
partments of life which harmonize with 
the Greenacre work of making the world 
better. This year’s programme contains 
such names as Rev. Amanda Deyo, of 
Philadelphia, Rev. Arthur Peaslee, of 
Haverhill, Mass., Deborah C. Leeds, of 
Pennsylvania, Rev. W. S. Key, of Eng- 
land, Mr. Daniel Bachellor, of Philadel- 
phia, Mr. Ralph Waldo Trine, Mrs. Ellen 
Crosby, of Chicago, Mrs. John Bailey, of 
Boston, Mr. Clarence S. Darrow, of Chi- 
cago, Mrs. Helen Weil, of Boston, Prof. 
Milton F. Terry, of Evanston, IIl., Mr. 
Joseph Jefferson, the actor, Mrs. Rachel 
Foster Avery, and a list of other good 
persons long enough to cover nearly 
every day of the season, which ends 
September 7. They are all invited to give 
their best thought on the subjects with 
which they are most familiar, all of which 
harmonize with the idea of peace and 
love. 

The freedom of the place is delightful. 
It is an ideal one for children. There are 
no limitations set which cause a sense of 
restraint to old or young. All feel free 
to express personal opinions, but rarely 
is it sought to sustain them by aggressive 
argument. The latter means friction, and 
if one’s opinion has any merit in it, the 
thought, once expressed, will be more 
effective than to seek that kind of argu- 
ment which would act only as an irritant, 
counter to the good intended. 

We are tenting, and enjoy it greatly. 

There is a nice hall for entertainments, 
and a large double tent for addresses. 

Prof. Bachellor’s part is to conduct a 
nature-class for children—our three are in 
it. The children troop along through the 
woods and fields, and perhaps you can 
imagine how interested they become. 

In the belief that the work of Greenacre 
will become more and more influential, 
and hoping all may partake of it whw can, 


I am sincerely yours, 
C, MILLER AVERY. 





A MAINE DIANA. 


A Maine girl, of Blue Hill, had a thrill- 
ing encounter the other day with a 300- 
pound bear. The Lewiston Journal thus 
describes the incident: 


Last Thursday, while all the men were 
at work haying, Lenore with several chil- 
dren decided tu gu over on the ridge for 
some raspberries. The distance from the 
house is less than half a mile, se, with the 
men all in plaiu sight less than three- 
quarters of a mile away, they felt reason- 
ably safe, even thuugh it had been re- 
ported several times that a bear was in 
the neighborh wd. 

The girls were iu the woods not more 
than twenty minutes when suddenly two 
small cubs appeared and rau right in be- 
tween them, squealing in fear and making 
towards a large hemlock tree. The smaller 
children began calling for Lenore, who 
was busy alune, to come over and see the 
woodchucks up the tree. 

When the little girls began to shout and 
clap their hands in glee she started over 
to join in the fun. After leaving the 
clump of bushes she was obliged to pass 
through a small clump of low pines where 
the lower limbs nearly touched the ground. 











Your friends may smile 

But that tired feeling 

Means danger. It 
Indicates impoverished 


And impure blood. 
This condition may 


Lead to serious illness. 
It should be promptly 
* Overcome by taking 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
Which purifies and 


Enriches the blood, 
Strengthens the nerves, 
Tones the stomach, 
Creates an appetite, 
And builds up, 
Energizes and vitalizes 
The whole system. 


Be sure to get 
Only Hood’s. 
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While going through, bending the limbs 
back with her hands, she came suddenly 
face to face with the mother bear, who 
stood upon its hind legs and with open 
mouth. 

Lenore screamed. Then catching her 
breath she uttered another volley. ‘Run, 
girls, run! Run, girls, run! A bear! A 
bear-r-r! Oh-o-o-o! Run, girls, run!” 

And they did run. So did Miss Jordan, 
and so did the bear. But they ran in dif- 
ferent directions. 

Lenore made straight for the house, 
while the children scattered in different 
directions into the woods. When she ar- 
rived at the door she found nobody there 
to hear her call, She suddenly changed 
her course. Instead of fainting she went 
to her brother’s room and took his Win- 
chester rifle and started back to find the 
small children. When she got back into 
the woods she could hear them crying at 
some distance. While making towards 
the children she again encountered the 
bear, and a well directed rifle ball did the 
rest. 

The men in the meadows heard the 
children’s cries, but did not leave their 
work till the report of the rifle and the re- 
echoing of Lenore’s voice brought them 
to the scene. The rifle was found in the 
clump of bushes where it had been thrown 
after the fatal shot had been fired and 
bruin lay dead in the centre of the path- 
way with a bullet hole fairly planted be- 
tween its eyes. 

Lenore had pushed her way through the 
tangled bushes till she found the fright- 
ened children, not knowing that her sharp- 
shooting record had been made. When 
she returned she was as much surprised 
as any of the men. When Ephraim Mc- 
Collom calculated that her day’s wages 
would aggregate $23 including the bounty, 
she cried with delight: “Now I can buy 
me a new bicycle!” 

The cubs have not been captured yet. 

Miss Jordan is described as a handsome 
young lady not yet nineteen, and is said 
to be the youngest woman who ever killed 
a bear in the State. 





BE WARNED IN TIME. 


CHICAGO, JuLyY 14, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The attitude upon the present Spanish 
war expressed by many women in their 
letters to the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, is truly 
inspiring to all lovers of American liberty 
in this the supreme hour of the Nation’s 
danger from ‘foes within” and “foes 
without.” Thirty-five years ago, woman’s 
protest against war would have found but 
small favor; but with the larger measure 
of influence which has come through the 
persistent effort and agitation of these 
years, she will be able in the near future, 
if not now, to become a potent factor in 
deciding the policies of the nation. 

This is a propitious time for the women 
who believe in the things that make for 
the peace and prosperity of the American 
people to enter their solemn protest 
against a war which calls upon them to 
sacrifice their most precious jewels in a 
contest which is open to the suspicion of 
being waged for the acquisition of terri- 
tory and the subjugation of an inferior 
race for the profit and aggrandisement of 
a few wealthy and unscrupulous men. 

It is indeed time for the women of this 
Republic to speak in tones of no uncertain 
meaning, when our fathers, brothers and 
husbands seem to have forgotten their 
high calling and forsaken the principles 
which have so long characterized the 
policy of this government, and for which 
our fathers fought and died. We should 
remember that ‘they who live by the 
sword must die by the sword.” 

When Rome stretched forth her im- 
perial hand she perished, as was her just 
desert. From her history we may read 
our own future, if we pursue a course of 
conquest. May we be wisely admonished 
before it is too late! 

That an effort is being made to subvert 
the principles of this Republic and sub- 
stitute those of imperialism, is painfully 
apparent. From the many outcroppings 
of this sentiment, carefully weigh the fol- 
lowing from Chauncy Depew, upon his 
return from his recent trip to Europe: 

English statesmen whom I met all said 
‘Keep the Philippine islands, and share 
with us China, and open ports in the 
East.”” One said: “You must join the 
concert of European nations. It is expen- 
sive, but you cannot be an Eastern power 
unless you belong to the band. Our in- 
terests will always be identical and the 
mutual benefits incalculable.” 

They rally us good naturedly on our 
protestations of pure sentiment in this 
war, and say: “Yes, that is the way we 
always get in, and then we stay. Chris- 
tianity and civilization demand it, you 
know, and we give the beggars liberty, 
law, order, ont justice. It is in your 
blood. You have come by it honestly. 
You have aroused the appetite of earth 
hunger and you cannot stop.” 

This is bold, unmistakable language, and 
should arouse the indignation of every 
American mother who desires to leave a 
good government as an inheritance for 
her children. It makes one’s flesh creep 
when one thinks of the awful sacrifice 
such a course must mean to American 
mothers, The struggle to rear their 
boys must culminate in furnishing as food 
for the cannon’s mouth, not to give the 
““‘beggars” liberty, but to make them ten- 
fold more the children of destitution than 





they now are; not to give them justice, 
but to exploit their labor to fill the pockets 
of alien millionaires. 

Oh, American mothers, be warned in 
time. Lift up your voices in solemn pro- 
test ere your sons perish on foreign bat- 
tlefields! [Mrs.] O. W. Dean. 





OUR FIRST WAR HEROINE. 

Miss Jeannette Jennings hardly dreamed 
of waking up to find herself famous within 
a week when she hastened back to the 
Red Cross ship, State of Texas, after her 
first look at the Seneca at Siboney. Her 
mind was fixed upon her duty. The vows 
she had taken as a Red Cross sister would 
not permit her to let the Seneca sail car- 
rying a hundred sick and wounded sol- 
diers on a ship where forty or fifty civil- 
ians scarce had room enough, and not do 
all she could for their comfort. So Cap- 
tain Hecker went against his national 
orders, and risked a reprimand for his 
delay in sailing while he stood to atten- 
tion for Miss Jennings, waiting for her 
while she picked up what supplies she 
could and hastened back to her mission 
of mercy on board that terrible ship. 

First-class passengers on ocean liners 
who can remember occasional stray odors 
of unpleasantness on the best-kept and 
least crowded of Atlantic greyhounds can 
imagine faintly how ghastly was the con- 
finement of the sick and helpless on the 
Seneca, and how hearty some of the con- 
versions must have been to understanding 
of and belief in the new woman, as per- 
sonified in Miss Jennings. She is truly 
the newest and loveliest of the new. In 
her, force and executive ability, alertness 
of thought and quickness in action are 
combined with that sympathy and power 
to soothe which have always been a pre- 
rogative of women ‘‘when pain and an- 
guish wring the brow.” 

This ‘‘ministering angei’’ did not accept 
the wretched conditions she found, but 
did all in her power to modify them, and 
nobody who reads of her days and nights 
of wonderful service for sanitation and in 
good nursing, will deny that this woman 
has stood in a breach where failure in 
heroic devotion might have meant the 
evil of many suffering soldiers and pos- 
sibly a spread of the fever abroad. She 
faced dangers for days, unlike those which 
Hobson and his men faced for the few 
hours of their brave, futile dash, but dan- 
gers none the less real and appalling. 

Why the captain of the Seneca was or- 
dered to make before the world such an 
exhibition of the trifling methods and in- 
glorious carelessness of our present sys- 
tem of caring for our sick soldiers is not 
yet explained. The excuse of the superior 
officer who sent him the hundred sick will 
be, of course. that these are now being 
properly cared for at Bellevue Hospital 
and elsewhere, and that they might have 
died at Siboney without such care as they 
now have. There is reasonableness in 
this point of view, of course. 

When we remember how for weeks and 
weeks leisure and money have attended 
upon the fitting out of the hospital ship 
the Bay State in this rich and peaceful 
city of Boston, and reflect that she is not 
yet ready to start upon her mission of 
mercy, we can appreciate the difficulties 
before an officer who sees a chance to get 
a hundred wounded men north in any sized 
craft, under any conditions. But the 
Seneca incident shows our national care- 
lessness, our good-humored shiftlessness, 
in a remarkable manner. Not even the 
most faithful lover of Uncle Sam can deny 
the disgrace of transporting our sick 
soldiers home under conditions infinitely 
worse than those which are likely to pre- 
vail in the ships which will take the Span- 
iards they defeated back to Spain.—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 





WIFE RECOVERS ON A SALARY CLAIM. 


An interesting point of law has just 
been decided by Justice MacLean, of the 
Supreme Court of New York, in the case 
of Mrs. Cherrie E. Spear, whose husband, 
Theodore A. Spear, kept a drug store un- 
til he assigned his property for the bene- 
fit of creditors. When Spear assigned, 
Mrs. Spear putin a claim for fifty-eight 
weeks’ salary at $8 a week ($464), alleging 
that she had been hired in July, 1896, by 
her husband to look after the store and 
the cash at that figure. Her claim was a 
preferred one, and the assignee considered 
it fair and ordered it paid. The referee 
held the same opinion, but the creditors 
objected to the payment, vontending that 
Spear, by his appointment of his wife as 
his assistant, had merely made her a gift 
of the amount, which should be divided 
between his creditors, and asked Justice 
MacLean to refuse to confirm the referee’s 
report. 

Mrs. Spear relied upon an act known as 
the Domestic Relations Law, passed in 
1892, which empowered married women 
to make contracts, without charging their 
separate estates, with any persons, in- 
cluding their husbands. This act was re- 





pealed by an act passed in 1896, which 
limited the power of a married woman to 
make contracts with her husband regard- 
ing her real and personal estate. The 
creditors contended that the debt became 
due after the passage of the act of 1896, 
but it was shown that the act did not go 
into operation until October of that year, 
and that Mrs. Spear was hired by her hus- 
band in July. 

Justice MacLean took this view of the 
case, and confirmed the referee’s report. 





WOMEN AT THE FRONT. 


Here is a significant extract from an 
interview with Miss Jeannette Jennings, 
the Red Cross nurse who came North on 
the Seneca: 

The attack on Santiago began on the 
morning of July 1. 

The next afternoon I was at work in 
the Red Cross Hospital when Dr. Lagarde 
rushed in and said: 

“Can anybody get out to the State of 
Texas at once? I have here an order from 
General Shafter authorizing Miss Barton 
to seize any army wagons she can find 
and send them to the front with supplies 
for the wounded there.” 

‘‘Where are the hospital supplies of the 
army?’’ asked. ‘Where is the hospital 
service? Have you brought 20,000 men 
down here and sent them to fight without 
making any preparations for the care of 
the wounded?” 

He was very much distressed, and there 
were tears in his eyes. 

“T don’t know,” he said, “I don’t 
know. God knows what we could have 
done here without the help of the Red 
Cross. Our only hope at the front now is 
in the Red Cross and the help it can give 
us. . 

A Washington special says that under 
date of July 8, Mrs, John Addison Porter, 
wife of the secretary to the President, and 
associated with Miss Clara Barton in 
Cuban relief work, has written a personal 
letter describing conditions at Santiago. 
It was written a week after the great 
battles of El Caney and San Juan. The 
Red Cross was then aiding in the care of 
the wounded and feeding the fugitives 
from Santiago. The wounded Spanish 
captives expressed much gratitude that 
they were given the same attention as the 
Americans. One surgeon who dressed the 
wounds of two hundred American and 
Spanish soldiers, told Mrs. Porter that 
nearly all the Spaniards were hit two and 
three times, while, as a rule, the Ameri- 
cans received a single wound, indicating 
the difference of marksmanship. At this 
time everybody was busy caring for the 
sick and wounded. 

She cites instances of Spanish barbarity, 
and says in several cases men were shot 
dead as they lay in Red Cross litters on 
the way to the hospitals. This firing 
went on so incessantly that the surgeons 
were obliged to operate by moonlight. 
They were afraid to light candles or lan- 
terns, as Spanish sharpshooters would 
have picked them off. Mrs. Porter writes 
that commissions authorizing this das- 
tardly work were found on the bodies of 
some of these guerillas. 

Four women are now under Govern- 
ment orders as nurses at Key West. Mrs. 
Kate Blake Watkins writes to the Toronto 
Mail that these Government army nurses, 
appointed from the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, are Mrs. Sanger, 
Miss M. E. Shaffer, Miss Lease, and Miss 
Lyon. They are at the head of their pro- 
fession, exceptionally experienced and 
trained, and in every way fit for the enor- 
mous responsibility of caring for half an 
army of wounded men. The four nurses 
are practically at the head of affairs. 
They give their orders to the sisters, who 
act as assistant nurses, and perform their 
duties as all nuns do—perfectly. “The 
sisters—mostly little, slender women—flit 
about in their thin, black habits and 
modest veils, working like little bees in 
this great helpless hive of men. It is 
beautiful to watch them,” says Mrs. Wat- 
kins. ‘To hear the nurses, who are of a 
different faith—as if really any faith were 
different when it is the one wonderful 
God!—talk about the nuns, and to see the 
nuns hover about the nurses, helping so 
silently; watchful, quiet, and yet socheery 
of smile and word—‘It’s like living among 
angels,’ said Miss Lease to me; ‘it’s the 
most wonderful thing in the world.’ ”’ 


A few ladies in London have had the 
enterprise to start in business as photogra- 
phers. Besides Miss Hughes there are 
Mrs. Cameron, Miss Davidson, Mrs. Kate 
Pragnell, the Misses Gray, and some 
others. Their success might embolden 
others to begin; the enterprise, however, 
requires not only courage but capital. 











You will not know how much good 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla will do you until you 
try it. Buy a bottle to-day and begin to 
take it. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 

kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 

Leaflet Department, M.W. 8. A., 3 Park 8t., 
Boston, Mass. 











WALTER BAKER & CO.’S 


"BREAKFAST COCOA 


** Has stood the test of more than 100 years’ use among all 


classes, and for purity and honest worth is unequalled.” 


— Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Costs less than ONE CENT a Cup. 


Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD., 


Established 1780. 


TRADE-MARK. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Renal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘““Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leatiets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s Journat Office, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

More Testimony from Colorado. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V. 8. Groesbeck. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by = | B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
ee. 

é Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 

W. Bashford. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Spgestien and Indifference of Women, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

New Zealand Leaflet. 

A Nery New Woman. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. 8. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Codéperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
or Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 
ake the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 


dams. 
Three Dreams in a Desert. 


Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
— 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896, 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 











I have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 
Gone—qreny of them of the especially well loved 
songs of this singing peo ve the pecu n- 
sight into their national character and life that can 
be obtained in no other wat. They sing everything, 
joy and sorrow, love and hate alike.—-Grace Kis 
all, M.D. 








PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid 


— FOR SALE AT THE— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston 





Send a 2-cent Stamp 


for a Sample Copy of the Illustrated Pamphle’ 
“Birds’ Nests, a Plea for Beast and Bird,” read 1 
yourself, and then 8 it to your neighbor, and 
thus do your mite to save the birds from whole- 
sale slaughter and extinction. Address 
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SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00A.M. Accommo- 
dation for Troy and Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; 
sleeping cars for Chicago and St. Louis. 
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Price, post paid, 50 cents. 
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WITH THE MANILA VOLUNTEERS IN CAL- 
IFORNIA. 


There is one woman nurse at Camp 
Merritt. She is Miss Della Weeks, and 
the Iowa volunteers claim her for their 
own. 

Every other regiment in the tented city 
would like to have her. But ‘She be- 
longs to us,’’ say the lowans, “and there 
is not enough of her to go around.” 

Of a truth there is not much of her 
from the standpoint of size. A wee mor- 
sel of a woman no taller than the average 
child of twelve; light-footed, steady of 
hand, with a face as brown as a berry and 
eyes browner yet, a coil of jet black hair 
topped off with an officer's cap, and there 
you have her. 

And it’s much easier to imagine her 
than to get sight of her in the flesh. 

“The sergeant will conduct you to 
Nurse Weeks,’ said the captain. 

We plowed up the sand to the little 
cottage at the Children’s Hospital, whither 
the very sick are moved. 

A tall soldier, a slouch hat pulled down 
over a face unnaturally white, stood next 
to her. 

She raised herself on her tiptoes and 
patted his arm lovingly. ‘One of my 
boys,” she said, ‘‘who came near leaving 
us, but he pulled through and is going 
back to camp to-day.” 

“I didn’t pull through; you pulled me 
through,” and the big fellow awkwardly 
put his arms around her and kissed her 
forehead. 

‘*Mother told me to,”’ he said, shoving a 
crumpled letter into her hands and beat- 
ing a hasty retreat. 

We sat down and read the letter to- 
gether. Not a long letter, not one that 
would find a place in the ‘“‘Complete Let- 
ter Writer.” Just a few broken, dis- 
jointed sentences that came from the 
mother’s heart when she heard her boy 
had passed the crisis and was rallying. 

“I get dozens of letters every day from 
people I have never even seen. You can 
read them while I go in and attend to 
my boys.” . 

I read them all. From mothers, wives 
and sweethearts, each in a different hand- 
writing, each couched in different terms, 
from cities and villages scattered over 
Iowa, but with a common sentiment run- 
ning through them all. Each one asking 
that should her loved one be in need 
Nurse Weeks would attend to him. Every 
one sending up a prayer for the safety and 
well being of Nurse Weeks. 

She cannot answer them. They did not 
expect it. But they find comfort in writ- 
ing to her. 

“T have never seen them,’’ she said as 
she gathered up the letters, ‘‘but we are 
not strangers. We know each other 
through the boys. There is one now,” 
pointing to a soldier sitting in the sun, 
“‘whose mother tucks in a little note for 
me with every one of his letters. He 
ought to be in now. It’s his first day up, 
and he’s been sitting up long enough. 
Would you mind calling him?” ° 

I walked over and gave him the nurse’s 
message. We made our way slowly 
towards the cottage, for he was still pain- 
fully weak. Some of the little children 
from the hospital were in the yard on re- 
clining chairs, enjoying the sun. 

One of them sat up as we passed, and, 
in sweet, childish treble, said: 

**Ou sick, soldier?” 

“Yes, my little lady.” 

‘‘Me so sorry,” and she puckered her 
little brow; then, with sudden sweet in- 
spiration, held up a battered-looking doll. 

‘Ou kiss dolly; she make ou better.”’ 

He bent gravely and kissed the doll. 
Then, with uncovered head, left a kiss 
and a tear that glistened beside it, on the 
wan face of the little child. 

Inside the cottage I found Miss Weeks 
making broth. For, in addition to nurs- 
ing, she cooks the little necessities that 
help to coax back life. Two soldiers who 
are detailed to help her stood by. They 
obey her lightest word with a military 
decision that is prompted by something 
more than fear and respect. 

And it is this something that is Nurse 
Weeks’ reward for her days and nights of 
toil. For it is toil, ceaseless toil that 
would make stone-breaking seem light in 
comparison. Back and forth from the 
cottage to the hospital tent at the camp, 
days and nights of standing, with a few 
hours grudgingly snatched for sleep, con- 
stantly caring for and attending to the 
wants of the sick. 

This something? Gratitude rooted deep 
in affection. Every man in the regiment, 
from the officers down, would lay down 
his life for Nurse Weeks. 

She gets no remuneration for her ser- 
vices. She wears the Red Cross on her 
sleeve, but it is the Red Cross that is the 
insignia of all in the Hospital Corps. She 


is not connected with any Red Cross 
Society. 

When the boys, Iowa over, were gather- 
ing in Des Moines ready to start for San 
Francisco, Della Weeks determined to go 
with them and help take care of them. 


She had had ten years’ experience as a 
trained nurse; she was of the right age, 
almost thirty-five; she knew many of the 
boys personally, and had nursed under 
Major Matthews, the chief surgeon of the 
regiment. 

Signed by the Governor of Iowa and the 
leading citizens and physicians of Des 
Moines, her application to go as a nurse 
meandered through a sea of red tape to 
Washington, whence it slowly meandered 
back again, unsigned by the “powers that 
be.”’ It came on the very day that the 
boys were leaving for San Francisco. 

Then the city of Des Moines rose up. 
In twelve hours $500 were collected. The 
next day Miss Weeks left for San Fran- 
cisco. The Iowa boys gave her a wel- 
come that startled the seals at the Cliff 
House. 

Her being there may not be official. 
But she has saved many lives, and ‘‘the 
quality of mercy is not strained.” No 
one has questioned her right. 

Other regiments would like to have such 


‘a nurse among them. The edict went 


forth against women nurses at the camp 
when the Red Cross ladies proposed such 
athing. Perhaps it was just as well, for 
in the hurry-skurry of its first days the 
Red Cross might not have had the oppor- 
tunity to choose wisely. 

“A woman of the right sort of stuff is 
needed in every regiment. If we could 
all get women like Miss Weeks to assist 
us, we could accomplish ten times as 
much.” And the South Dakota surgeon 
looked longingly at the lowa camp, where 
Nurse Weeks was reading the riot act to 
some boys who had celebrated pay day by 
eating of pies not wisely but too well. 
“You should have been here on Thurs- 
day,” said the Iowa doctor, a little later. 
‘You could have seen what the boys think 
of Nurse.”” And though I[ had not seen it 
I had been told of it. Three boys belong- 
ing respectively to Companies H, D and 
N, had been given up by the doctors. 
Nurse Weeks said that while there was 
life there was hope. The doctors said 
they could do nothing, but good nursing 
might be of some avail. She saved the 
boys, and on Thursday the three com- 
panies, H, D and M, drew up in military 
order and saluted Miss Weeks. Then 
Chaplain Williams drew forth a pair of 
soft tan kid boots, extending to the knee, 
and a cap and collar with the regimental 
insignia. He presented them to her with 
the compliments of the boys, and they 
gave her three cheers and a tiger, too, 
might have echoed back to Iowa. 

Nurse Weeks’ title is ‘ Volunteer 
Nurse.”” She was the first ‘“‘volunteer 
nurse” to come forward in this war. All 
the other nurses are under the Red Cross 
or Hospital Corps. But during the last 
war all the women nurses were volunteer 
nurses. ‘‘Aunt’’ Becky Young was the 
first of these, and though she is now a 
woman long past the four score years, she 
has written a letter to Nurse Weeks, 
whom she calls her successor. 

Nurse Weeks prefers to do her work in- 
dependently. She can go wherever duty 
calls and not get entangled in red tape. 
The city of Des Moines sent her for the 
welfare of the lowa boys, and she will 
stay with them as long as the war lasts. 
When they go to Manila she will go, 
too. How, she does not know. She has 
the passage money to go to Hong Kong and 
thence across seas. Perhaps that way, 
perhaps another. Aunt Becky Young 
crossed the Potomac.—San Francisco Call, 





FRANCHISE NOTES FRUM GEORGIA. 


ATLANTA, GA., JULY 15, 1898, 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Your readers will be interested in the 
recent action taken by the Georgia W. C. 
T. U. in regard to the franchise depart- 
ment of the National Union. 

For fifteen years the State Union has 
held its annual sessions in churches of 
different Protestant denominations, prom- 
ising that suffrage should not be men- 
tioned. Those who believe as our blessed 
Miss Willard did on that subject, have 
been forced to be silent. 

Last year, the Atlanta South Side 
Union, of which Mrs. Mary L. McLendon 
is president, invited the State Union to 
hold its sixteenth annual convention in 
Atlanta, promising to securea place where 
-a free and full discussion of any and all 
departments of the National W. C. T. U. 
could be had, the “Old Original’’ after- 
wards asking to be allowed to join in the 
invitation. 

We applied for the Marietta M. E. 
Church, because the Atlanta Equal Suf- 
frage Association had been organized in 
itin 1894, and Miss Yates had delivered a 
suffrage lecture in it a short time after 
the National American W. S. A. held its 
annual meeting in the Columbian Opera 
House of Atlanta, in 1895. The use of the 
church was refused “because the pastor 
did not think it had suitable accommoda- 
tions for a woman’s convention.’”’” We 
then rented the Moody Tabernacle. 





Those opposing the discussion of the 


suffrage question had, in the meantime, 


been working secretly and quietly for 
several months, securing the signatures of 
those officers, district presidents and State 
superintendents, of whom they were sure, 
to an “Appeal” to the ministers of the 
Evangelical Alliance of Atlanta. This 
“Appeal” declared at length that the 
Georgia W. C. T. U. was not a body of 
suffragists, deplored the agitation of that 
question in connection with the organiza- 
tion, etc., and asked for the prayers and 
coéperation of the ministers in the com- 
ing convention. Those members of the 
Executive Committee of whom they were 
not sure, or who had decided views in 
favor of suffrage, were not asked to sign 
this document, and when it was presented 
to the ministers in May, they were re- 
quested to keep it a secret. An enter- 
prising pencil-pusher succeeded, however, 
in getting it before the public, and stated 
that the Atlanta South Side Union would 
be dismissed from the State Union, be- 
cause of the stand it had taken in favor of 
adopting the franchise department. 

Thus the action of a few women and 
some weak officials of the State W. C. T. 
U. placed an entire organization at an 
immense disadvantage, seeming to pro- 
claim themselves ‘‘priest-ridden, ’’and not 
in harmony with the full programme of 
the National W. C. T. U., which counts 
the franchise department one of the most 
important of its forty-four. 

One of those ministers, Rev. W. W. 
Wardsworth, of the M. E. Church South, 
was invited to address the convention, 
and, in the course of his complimentary 
remarks, he said that he was present when 
that ‘Appeal’ was presented to the min- 
isters, and that he had never been ashamed 
of the W. C. T. U. before. He hoped 
they would promise him never to lower 
themselves in the same manner again. 
He said that men who would refuse to 
help an organization of women because of 
side issues, such as the suffrage’ question 
was to the W. C. T. U., were not worthy 
of their confidence, and that the ministers 
had better ask the endorsement of the 
W C.T. U. 

It was finally decided that a discussion 
of the advisability of adopting the Na- 
tional’s franchise department as a line of 
work should be held June 15, at 10 A. M. 
A fair audience was present, and good 
humor seemed to prevail in the ranks of 
the suffragists, but the other side did not 
seem to be quite so serene. One woman 
turned on me with blazing eyes, and, 
shaking her finger in my face, said: “You 
have your Suffrage Association; why can’t 
you let us alone?”’ 

I wish I could give you the full details 
of the arguments for and against. Mrs. I. 
W. Parks proved conclusively that the 
Georgia W. C. T. U. was in the same po- 
sition in which the National found itself 
when it declared for equal suffrage and 
created its franchise department. Other 
brave, true-hearted women spoke in favor. 
The vote stood 17 in favor of franchise, 
and 31 opposed. Two women went off to 
ride who would have voted with us had 
the written ballot been used instead of 
lining up and being counted for or 
against. Several women who voted against 
the adoption of the franchise department 
came to us after the vote and declared, 
‘*You had all the argument on your side. 
but we are such cowards we dared not vote 
with you.” 

This was the first direct vote ever cast 
by the Georgia W. C. T. U. on this ques- 
tion, and we do not feel discouraged by 
the result. This evidence of strength, 
however, was considered deplorable by the 
remonstrants, and forthwith they cast 
about for a “‘scapegoat’”’ upon whom the 
sin and heresy of woman suffrage could 
be placed, and thus prove to the preachers 
and their little world that the ‘‘Georgia 
W. C. T. U. is not a body of suffragists.” 
Mrs. McLendon was selected for the post 
of honor. It required a meeting of a 
picked few of the executive comniittee, 
brought together before the opening of the 
convention at 8.30 A. M. June 17, to oft 
Mrs. McLendon from the position of pres- 
ident of the Fifth District, and to place in 
her stead an ultra anti-suffragist. Some 
so-called Christian women, like some 
men, do not hesitate to resort to secret 
and questionable methods to carry a point 
against those whom they personally dis- 
like, and then proclaim themselves as 
‘‘workers in the Master’s vineyard.’ 

I hope to see the day when the seven 
remaining Southern States, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Virginia, 
North and South Carolina will follow the 
example of the rest.of the State Unions, and 
line up with the National, by adopting all 
its departments. Then, woman-like, those 
of us who have all along believed in equal 
suffrage can say to these women, ‘We 
told you so!’ Until that time, we shall 
work and wait for the turn in the tide. 

Georgia W. C. T. U. No. 2 (the colored 
union) is only seven years old, and it has 
adopted the franchise department as well 
as many other departments of the Na- 





tional. This uniou largely outnumbers 
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the white union in its list of members 
and number of urions actively at work. 
The colored ministers do not object to 
the women using the churches, and they 
are working in harmony, although Georgia 
No. 2 is thoroughly committed to suf- 
frage. Whenever the negro women find 
that their members wish to enlarge the 
scope of work, to prevent discussion and 
dissension department after department 
is added, and those who wish to engage 
in any or all of them, are not considered 
disloyal to either State or National Union. 
They do not bow to the assumption of men 
nor the prejudice of narrow-minded wom- 
en who will not be apt to join their ranks 
in any case. 

Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens and Mrs. Helen 
L. Bullock informed us, when they were 
with us last, that any local union can 
varry any department of work which the 
National endorses, and still be counted 
loyal to both State and National. The At- 
lanta South Side Union has, therefore, on 
such high authority, appointed a superin- 
tendent, and expects to make the fran- 
chise department one of its best. The 
Fitzgerald Union has never joined the 
State, because of its failure to line up 
with the National, but we are trusting 
that it will do so, and that many other 
unions will solve the master question by 
following our example. 

We are hoping and praying that Dr. W. 
A. Candler, who was made a bishop of 
the M. E. Church South at Baltimore this 
year, will be soundly converted, since his 
district embraces Colorado and Kansas 
(one having full and the other school and 
municipal suffrage), and Missouri and 
Florida, where the W. C. T. U. have taken 
on the franchise department. In 1893, 
Dr. Candler was a veritable ‘‘Saul” in his 
persecution of the Georgia W. C T. U. 
for its leaning towards suffrage. Perhaps 
travel and an opportunity to investigate 
the good effects produced by the exercise 
of equal suffrage in Colorado will cause 
him to retract his now historic utterance 
made when the National Prohibition Party 
declared in favor of woman suffrage. 
He announced to Prof. Scomp that he 
would rather see saloons on every street 
corner and brothels between, than to see 
women voting and holding office. He will 
have a sad time of it when he goes to 
Colorado. 

You will observe from the foregoing 
that women who stand for equal rights in 
Georgia come in for their share of perse- 
cution. When we remember what Lucy 
Stone, and Susan B. Anthony, and even 
our Miss Willard endured in standing by 
their principles, we take courage, and 
resolve never to falter or faint in our 
efforts to make Georgia’s women as free 





as are the women of Wyoming, Colorado, 
Utah and Idaho. Meantime, the election 
of Mrs. Rebecca D. Lowe as president of 
the General Federation of Woman's Clubs 
has given Georgia’s women an uplift 
which will cause them to come out and 
declare for the advancement of women 
along all linea, A Georcia Woman, 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MAINE NOTES. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 
PORTLAND, ME., JuLY 29, 1898, 

The fiftieth anniversary of the Seneca 
Falis Convention was appropriately cele- 
brated by the Portland Equal Suffrage 
Club on July 18, at the historic home of 
the treasurer, Miss Louise Titcomb. The 
attendance was so large that an early ad- 
journment was had to the orchard. Be- 
neath the gnarled old apple-trees the 
ladies, young and old, grouped themselves, 
their light summer gowns and bright 
ribbons rivalling the poppies in the old- 
fashioned garden near by. 

Miss Elizabeth Rines, the newly elected 
president, presided, it being her first offi- 
cial appearance. Among other business 
the club voted to make good the defi- 
ciency remaining in the Maine pledge 
towards National work. Maine’s hundred 
dollars is now paid. 

Mrs. Charles Day, president of the 
Maine W. S. A., spoke of the desire on 
the part of the National Organization 
Committee to organize the counties of 
Maine. It was discussed and referred to 
the executive board to report at the next 
meeting. 

Miss Rines, in a brief and effective ad- 
dress introduced as the first speaker Miss 
Gail Laughlin, who spoke eloquently on 
‘‘Woman and Law.”’ Miss Laughlin, a 
graduate of Wellesley, has done special 
work at Cornell for her chosen profession, 
the law, and has won several prize de- 
bates. Portland is very proud of this 
talented daughter. Her address was 
listened to with keen interest, frequent 
applause testifying to the appreciation of 
the audience. 

Miss Laughlin was followed by Miss 
Maude Thompson, of New York. Miss 
Thompson spoke of ‘Our Discourage- 
ments,” and then presented the reverse 
side of the picture. With such gifted young 
women in the field, “our discourage- 
ments’’ will speedily grow less. Miss 
Thompson's remarks were pointed, witty, 
and instructive. Especially did she depre- 
cate yoking other reforms to the work of 
obtaining the ballot for women, no mat- 
ter how near and dear to the womanly 
heart the other reform may be. 

Mrs, Etta H. Osgood’s topic was ‘‘Then 
and Now,” “Now” being illustrated with 
‘*Impressions in an Equal Suffrage State.” 
She spoke of Colorado in particular. 

Mrs. Annie O. Clarke spoke of Utah, 
and gave an interesting description of an 
interview with Miss Ferguson, deputy 
sheriff of Salt Lake City. She promised 
us all a view of her snap-shot at the 
deputy and her “great grown men” as- 
sistants. 

With a vote of thanks to the hostesses 
of the afternoon, Miss Titcomb and her 
sister, Mrs. Quimby, the meeting ad- 
journed until the autumn. An invitation 
to pick nosegays, while refreshments were 
prepared, was accepted with alacrity. 
The special car looked like the flower 
booth at a festival. 

Woman suffrage in Maine has taken a 
new lease of life. The State and local 
presidents are energetic women of marked 
executive ability, and each has an efficient 
board to assist her. Erra H. Oscoop. 
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